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PREFACE 

There are few things about which the 
public have so many false impressions as 
they have about the stage. They see it 
under circumstances which do not help 
them to form a correct judgment; they read 
about it only from the outsider's point of 
view. The inner life of the stage is under- 
stood only by those who are intimately 
associated with it. The ordinary novel and 
the ordinary story dealing with theatrical 
life are, as a rule, more creditable to the 
imagination of the writers than to their 
study of facts. The stage in the full 
glare of the limelight is open for all the 
world to see. The stage when the cur- 
tain is down, and the children of Bohemia 
who tread it so bravely have become once 
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more ordinary men and women, who have 
to feel their own joys and sorrows, to 
know their own hopes and fears, and to 
endure their own struggles and misfor- 
tunes, is a sealed book. The purpose of 
these sketches is to give the reader some 
pictures of theatrical life as it is ' Without 
the Limelight.' 

GEORGE R. SIMS. 
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WITHOUT 
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THE CHRISTMAS FAIRY 

The limelight was full on, for it was the 
dress rehearsal of the grand Christmas 
pantomime of * Dick Whittington ' at the 
Theatre Royal, Northerton. Outside in 
the gloomy street a cold sleet had made 
the surroundings more wretched than 
usual in the little Lancashire town, where 
the men wear heavy clogs, and the white- 
faced women of the mills keep their shawls 
over their heads as if they suffered from 
perpetual faceache. But inside the theatre 
the gas-burners were flaring, and the eyes 
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of the spectators rested on Fairyland bathed 
in light. 

There were not many spectators — only 
a few privileged friends of the manage- 
ment and the dramatic critic of the 
Northerton Gazette, who was also the 
correspondent of the Fiva^ and wanted 
to get his notice off to London, But 
the stalls looked gay and bizarre, for the 
kings and courtiers, the princesses, the 
pages, the wicked barons and the demons 
not engaged in the scene had come round, 
and were moving about chatting together, 
and watching the proceedings on the 
boards. 

There was something wrong with the 
scene, and the stage-manager had stopped 
the rehearsal, and had called the scene- 
painter to hun. The change had not 
worked as well as it should, and a piece 
of the scenery would have to be reduced. 

While this technical matter was being 
discussed, the conductor of the orchestra 
was going over the overture again with 
his band, stopping every now and then to 
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tell the clarionet, or the flute, or the big 
drum to alter a note in his band part ; but 
before the musicians had found a lead 
pencil, the stage -manager had finished 
with the scenic artist, and was shouting 
to the conductor, * Now, Mr. Smith, let's 
get on ; we don't want to be here all 
night !' as though the stoppage was 
entirely the conductor's fault. 

A dozen young women in gauzy skirts 
were standing about the wings. They 
looked tired out, and were grumbling 
about the delay, and wondering what 
time they would get back to their 
* diggings ' and have their supper. These 
were the ladies of the ballet, who for the 
time being were the Fairies of the Silver 
Dell. 

One of them was crying. She had 
sent out for fried fish and chips — great 
dressing-room luxuries — and had acci- 
dentally greased her tights, and as she 
was the one girl who was always in hot 
water with the stage-manager, she was 
anticipating a pleasant time. Of course, 

I — 2 
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fairies ought not to want fried fish, but 
even fairy queens are partial to it — in 
pantomime. 

But to associate such an idea with the 
Fairy Queen on this occasion would have 
been sacrilege. She was a perfect type 
of a refined English girl, and her every 
movement was grace. Everybody agreed 
that Lottie Summers would be a success, 
for she had a charming ballad to sing, and 
she sang it exquisitely. 

* Now then, Miss Summers, come 
along !' shouted the stage-manager ; and 
Miss Summers came on from the wings, 
waving her wand. 

She spoke a few lines, and then the 
conductor tapped his desk, and the 
orchestra played the symphony, and Miss 
Summers sang her ballad. 

It would have had more effect if the 
stage-manager hadn't kept shouting to a 
man who was doing something in the flies ; 
but it was all right, for the author of the 
pantomime came to the manager of the 
theatre, and oflfered to bet him that Miss 
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Lottie Summers would ' knock 'em sky 
high.' 

When the Fairy Queen had finished her 
song, she waved on her attendant fairies, 
and, leaving them to go through their 
* grand ballet,' put a woollen shawl over 
her shoulders, and came and sat down in 
a draughty stall. She had a long wait, and 
she was tired, and wanted to get away from 
the constant chatter of the dressing-room. 

The ballet was over ; the principal boy 
came on and sang a Vesta Tilley song ; 
the two low comedians clowned and 
grimaced, and were as funny as they, 
could be without a laugh or a hand- 
clap to encourage them ; and the tired 
band and the weary pros, worn out with 
day and night rehearsals, yawned, and the 
stage-manager looked at his watch. 

* Come along,' he exclaimed, * or we 
shall be here till three in the morning ! 
It's twelve o'clock now.' 

Twelve o'clock ! Everybody in the 
theatre heard the words, and the same 
thought came to them all. 
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It was Christmas Day. 

You must be in the profession, and 
have a pantomime engagement far away 
from your home and your kindred, to 
know what the words meant to the com- 
pany at the Theatre Royal, Northerton. 

A few of them, not many, were joint 
engagements — man and wife, or two 
sisters, or two brothers — but the majority 
were alone — alone and in uncomfortable 
lodgings, and the thought of the dull, 
lonely Christmas Day filled their hearts 
with a sudden sadness, 

Lottie Summers, the Fairy Queen, 
thought of it, and her soft brown eyes 
filled with tears. It was the first time 
she had been away from her people. 
During the two years she had been on 
the stage she had been in chorus and 
small parts in London. This year she had 
been out of an engagement for some 
months, and when an agent offered her 
the Fairy Queen at Northerton (the lady 
engaged, being married, had to cancel her 
engagements owing to domestic circum- 
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stances), Lottie had not dared to refuse 
the three pounds a week. 

Things were not going well at home. 
Lottie's father, who had commuted his 
pension when he retired from a Govern- 
ment office, had invested his ready money 
badly. Her mother was an invalid re- 
quiring constant medical attention, and 
there were six daughters. Lottie was 
the youngest, and the last to have to 
* turn out ' and earn money for the 
family treasury. She had chosen the 
stage because she had a good voice, and 
the thirty-five shillings a week chorus- 
money was much better pay than she 
would have got as a lady clerk or a 
governess. 

But her Christmases had all been spent 
at home, where the whole family were 
united on the day of days. And now — 
Lottie closed her eyes and shuddered. 
She was thinking of the cheerless, com- 
fortless room up a side-street in Northerton 
in which she had found shelter. It was 
the best she could get for the money 
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she could afford to pay out of her salary, 
for she was anxious to help to relieve the 
strain at home by making a remittance 
every week. And she was in debt, too, 
for she had had to borrow. There were 
several things she had had to buy before 
she could take the engagement. 

Lottie hadn't been in her lodgings at 
No. 1 8, Snare Street many hours before 
she took a dislike to them. She detested 
her room, the window of which looked 
out on to a big job-master's in the * black 
business.' There were always several 
hearses and mourning-coaches standing 
opposite Lottie's window, and the men 
who came out and harnessed the black 
horses used language which was certainly 
not respectful to the living, let alone to 
the dead. 

Then the landlady worried her. Mrs. 
McGinnis was a fat blonde of forty, with 
tousled hair and watery blue eyes. Mr. 
McGinnis, the landlord, had been an 
athlete in his day, and in a case in the 
corner of the sitting-room were several 
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tarnished silver cups which he had won. 
But now he was something to do with 
the spirit trade, and it had made its 
mark upon him. Mrs. McGinnis had 
a great deal to do with the spirit trade 
also, but she transacted her business per- 
sonally in the jug and bottle department 
of the Anchor and Hope at the corner 
of the street. 

Unused as she was to landladies, never 
having been in rooms before, Lottie had 
not been with the McGinnises many days 
before she discovered that both were 
habitually drunk from six o'clock in the 
evening until far into the night, when 
they usually fell asleep after furious quarrels 
— quarrels which might have been attended 
with more violence had not both of them 
been too far gone to do each other much 
mischief. 

Sarah, a rough girl-of-all-work, was 
the only friend Lottie had in the place. 
Sarah took a great liking to the pretty 
London girl, who spoke to her gently, 
and treated her as a human being. 
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* Oh, miss,' Sarah would say, ' excuse 
my vulgarity, but won't you let me cook 
you something hot for your supper to- 
night ?' Or, * I hope you'll excuse my 
vulgarity, miss, but if you've any mending 
you want done, I'll do it between whiles, 
and glad.' 

Sarah never made the commonest re- 
mark to a superior without requesting 
that her vulgarity might be excused. 

Lottie wrote home to her mother and 
declared that Sarah had said to her one 
morning, ' Oh, miss, excuse my vulgarity, 
but you dropped a shilling on the floor 
this morning.' 

But for Sarah, Lottie's terror beneath 
the roof of the drunken McGinnises would 
have been even greater than it was. Sarah 
seemed to her a kind of guardian angel. 

And it was with these people that 
Lottie's first Christmas away from home 
was to be passed. None of the other 
girls were living in the house, and she 
was not on visiting terms with any of the 
company. It would be a cheerless, awful 
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Christmas, and Lottie, shuddering, opened 
her eyes, and found relief in gazing at the 
stage Fairyland of which she was the 
Queen. 

At half-past one in the morning the 
dress rehearsal was over, except for 
certain scenes in the harlequinade which 
had to be run through, and the company 
filed out of the narrow stage-door and 
made the best of its way home through 
the dark, wet streets. A high wind was 
blowing the sleet before it, and Lottie 
had hard work to keep an umbrella up. 
She was cold and wretched and gasping 
for breath when she let herself in to her 
lodgings, and found Sarah asleep by the 
fire, sitting up for her. 

* Oh, miss,' she said, * excuse my vul- 
garity, but I thought I'd sit up and keep 
the fire in, and your supper on the table ; 
and — will you be wanting anything else ?' 

Lottie could have hugged the awkward, 
coarse-featured girl for the kindness of 
heart that had prompted her to stay and 
gvie her a welcome home on Christmas 
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morning, but she only thanked her gently, 
and bade her go to bed. 

As Sarah retired she looked mysteri- 
ously round, and pointed with her thumb 
to the kitchen. 

' Excuse my vulgarity, miss, but don't 
be frightened if you hear a noise. Being 
Chrismus, they're on extry to-night.' 

It was not long before Lottie under- 
stood what Sarah meant. She had got 
rid of her wet things, and was sitting in 
a rickety chair in front of the grate, and 
staring at the forbidding mantelshelf and 
the brutal wall-paper, when she heard a 
staggering footstep outside. 

She opened her door, and saw Mrs. 
McGinnis, who was trying to get upstairs 
to bed, supported by Sarah. But it was 
a troublesome job, and before she got half 
way she sat down and began to scream in 
a fit of drunken hysterics. 

The occupant of a room above called 
out to her to stop her row. She shrieked 
back a volley of abuse, and then Mr. 
McGinnis, who had partially retired. 
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came out and flung his boots over the 
banisters at Mrs. McGinnis, and one boot 
hit her on the head. 

That roused the lady to a sense of her 
wrongs, and she fell in some marvellous 
way down the stairs, arriving on her feet. 
She rushed into Lottie's sitting-room, 
seized the paraffin lamp from the table, 
and declared she would set fire to the 
house and burn Mr. McGinnis alive. 

The woman was mad with drink. 
Lottie, unused to such scenes, and terrified 
for her life, shrieked to her to put the 
lamp down. The mad woman turned on 
her and told her to get out, for she was 
going to kill everybody in the place, 
Then she staggered out of the room. 

Sarah came in, red-eyed and gasping, 
from the kitchen. 

* Let's go, miss,' she said — * let's go. 
There'll be murder here to-night, and 
we'll all be burnt in our beds.' 

A minute later there were shrieks and 
oaths above, and the sound of crashing 
furniture. 
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The Fairy Queen hurried on her hat 
and her mantle, and Sarah, slipping on 
her shawl, dragged her out into the street. 

' Where can we go ?' said Lottie. 
* It's nearly three in the morning ; every 
place is shut.' 

• Excuse my vulgarity, miss, but I know 
the watchman at the stable-yard opposite. 
He's a sort of sweetheart of mine, miss ; 
he might do something for us.* 

They groped their way down the dark 
yard. A light was in one of the stables. 
They knocked at the door, and a man 
came out. Sarah explained the situation 
to her sweetheart. They wanted shelter 
for the night. The young lady couldn't 
walk about or lie down in a stable with 
the horses. 

The man thought a moment, and had 
a happy idea. He led the way into the 
coach-house, and opened the door of a 
mourning-carriage . 

' You'll be warm and comfortable there,' 
he said, * with the windows up ; and I'll 
go and get you a couple of horse-rugs.* 
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The tired Fairy Queen, worn out with 
the long night's rehearsal, curled herself 
up in a corner of the coach and soon fell 
asleep. In her dreams she was at home 
with her dear ones, and the Christmas 
bells were ringing merrily. 

When she woke it was broad daylight. 
She heard the Christmas bells, and she 
wondered where she was. Then she 
looked about her and remembered. 

She was beginning Christmas Day in a 
mourning-coach in an undertaker's yard. 
Presently there was a knock at the window 
of the coach, and the Fairy Queen let the 
glass down. It was Sarah. 

* Excuse my vulgarity, miss, but a 
Merry Chrismus and a Happy New Year 
to you, and I've brought your letters and 
made you some coffee in a tin, if you don't 
mind ; and please have it while it's hot.' 

Lottie was cold, and was glad of the 
coffee. She took the letters eagerly. She 
knew they were from home. She undid 
the envelopes and took out the Christmas 
cards, with the printed greetings and the 
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loving messages written on the back, and 
kissed them for the links of loving thought 
they made between the absent and herself. 

* It's half-past nine, miss,' said Sarah. 
'And — er — excuse my vulgarity, but 
perhaps you'd be liking a wash ; and 
I think it's safe for to go back, miss. 
The house ain't burnt down, and they're 
both fast asleep. I heard 'em snoring 
heavy.' 

Lottie Summers got out of her strange 
bedroom, and went across to her lodgings. 
She washed and changed her clothes, and 
then, feeling refreshed, she sat down for 
a moment and wondered where on earth 
she was going to spend Christmas Day. 

She was anxious not to pass another 
hour under the roof of the McGinnises if 
she could help it. They were quiet now, 
but they would begin drinking again at 
the first opportunity. 

Once more Sarah came to the rescue. 
Excusing her vulgarity, she suggested 
that she could use her sweetheart again. 
On Christmas Day he was in charge of 
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the undertaker's shop, because the regular 
assistants all went home, and somebody 
had to be in to take orders for coffins. 
The undertaker himself lived in a grand 
house in the suburbs. 

It was the only thing to do, and so 
Lottie Summers had her Christmas dinner 
in the little room at the back of the under- 
taker's shop, where coffins in various stages 
of manufacture were lying about. Sarah, 
who had given herself a holiday, and left 
the McGinnises to their fete, had prepared 
a dinner for her ' young man.' She cooked 
a piece of beef, and hotted up a plum- 
pudding which she had bought in a basin. 
And that is how the Fairy Queen spent 
her Christmas Day from home. 

With Sarah's help, she found a more 
comfortable lodging that night, and in 
the morning moved her things from the 
McGinnises. 

***** 

A great house applauded Lottie Summers 
on Boxing Night as she waved her wand 
and sang her ballad in the Silver Dell. 
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The boys in the gallery whistled through 
their fingers, and the ladies in the dress 
circle said she was charming. But no one 
imagined for a moment that she had spent 
Christmas Eve in a mourning-coach, and 
had eaten her Christmas dinner among the 
coffins. 

But she did. And this is not a story ; 
it is an incident of theatrical life " with- 
out the limelight." 

I knew the Fairy Queen. But she is 
not a fairy queen to-day. She is at a 
West End theatre, a queen of comic opera, 
and her photographs this Christmas are in 
all the shop-windows. 



II 

TWO NEW YEAR'S DAYS 

It was New Year's Day, 1894. 

Millie Severn gazed hopelessly up and 
down a long, dreary, one-sided street in 

C , and began to cry. An icy-cold 

rain was descending in torrents, and Millie 
shivered in her saturated jacket and skirts, 
and wondered whether she hadn't better 
break the window of the milk-shop at the 
corner, and get locked up. 

Millie Severn, reduced to such desperate 
straits as this, was just twenty years of age, 
pretty, graceful, and an actress touring with 
an opera company and singing principal 
roles. 

There was no pantomime in the fourth- 
rate little town in which the company had 

2 — 2 
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determined to open for a week with an 
operatic repertoire on New Year's Day, 
which was Monday. Here and there a 
few bills were placarded about the town 
announcing that Mr. Marmaduke War- 
laby's celebrated Grand Opera Company 
would appear that evening in the ' Bohe- 
mian Girl,' and the name of the celebrated 
artist who would sustain the role of Arline 
was Miss Millicent Severn. 

And Millie Severn was preparing for 
the arduous task of the evening by 
wandering about the streets wringing wet 
in search of a lodging. 

If she had had any money she would 
have gone into the milk-shop and bought 
a bun and a glass of milk, and made them 
last until she got her breath and thought 
things out. 

But all that Millie had in her pocket 
was a chocolate cream, the remains of 
the pennyworth which the baggage-man 
had presented her with on the previous 
Saturday, partly out of kind-heartedness, 
and partly as manly homage to her child- 
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like beauty. For Millie was not only 
sweetly pretty, but, being dainty and 
petite, she did not look a day more than 
seventeen. 

For three weeks the company had re- 
ceived practically no money. They had 
struck three bad towns, and the wintry 
weather had been desperately against 
them. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Marmaduke Warlaby, having nothing to 
give, had given it, and had scraped the 
railway fares together in that marvellous 
manner the secret of which is only known 
to the travelling manager who starts with- 
out capital, and trusts to luck to get his 
tour through. 

Men of Mr. Marmaduke Warlaby 's 
stamp are not exactly bogus managers. 
When business is good they pay; when 
it is not they encourage the unfortunate 
artists who have joined them to continue, 
in the hope of playing to better business 
in the next town, and then getting the 
arrears of salary paid up. Very few of 
the artists, when things have reached this 
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pass, are able to leave if they want to. 
They haven't the money for the fare to 
London, where their only chance of get- 
ting another engagement would generally 
lie. 

The Grand Opera Company had travelled 
on the previous Sunday as far as the 
manager had been able to pay the fares, 
and that was some thirty miles short of 
their destination. They arrived at the 
junction about eleven o'clock at night, 
and there they huddled together on the 
draughty platform until the kind-hearted 
station-master, taking pity on them, had 
the closed waiting-room unlocked, and 
left them there to pass the night. 

They were very grateful for the shelter, 
and Millie Severn, who was the pet of 
the company — most of them old and 
weather-beaten tramps of the theatrical 
circuits — ^lay down on the rug by the fire, 
with the baritone's coat over her, and her 
make-up box for pillow. 

At daylight the room was unlocked by 
a porter, who roused the sleeping com- 
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pany, and informed them that they had to 
get up, as the regular traffic was beginning, 
and passengers wouldn't like to come in 
and see a lot of theatrical folks lying about 
on the seats. 

The Grand Opera Company rose and 
shook themselves, and Millie Severn 
opened her dark eyes and looked so 
pathetically at the porter — a young man 
— that his heart went out instantly to 
her, and he said maybe she'd like some 
tea ; if she would, she was welcome to 
his. Millie said she would be ever so 
thankful for a cup, and the porter went 
out and returned with his tin can, removed 
the cork, wiped the mouth, and handed 
it to the prima donna, who drank, and 
was grateful and refreshed. 

Then the rest of the company, seeing 
that the young porter was interested in 
Millie, brought their own batteries to 
bear upon him, and asked his professional 

advice. They wanted to get on to C 

to fulfil an engagement, and the manager 
hadn't the money for the fares. 
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The manager came forward and assured 
the porter that it was a fact, and showed 
him a day-bill of the company's perform- 
ance in the last town. 

The porter thought things out, and said 
there was a goods train coming through 

about seven which was going to C . 

If the company didn't mind travelling in 
the fish-truck, he thought perhaps the 
station-master might arrange it. 

The manager jumped at the offer, and 
eventually it was in the fish-truck that 
the tired members of the Grand Opera 
Company arrived at C on the morn- 
ing of New Year's Day. 

In C the search for lodgings had 

not been a success with any of the artists. 
Their principal luggage had been left 
behind for rent in the last town, and you 
can't get confiding landladies to take you 
in on a hand-bag, especially when you 
have to go to the regular theatrical 
lodgings. The proprietors of these estab- 
lishments get to learn very quickly about 
a company that is getting its salaries irregu- 
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larly, and tney don't care to run any 
risk. 

Millie Severn had tried all the places in 
vain. At one or two she had been treated 
brusquely, but in the majority of instances 
the landlady had said, 'Very sorry, my 
dear. No luggage, and you're with Mr. 
Marmaduke Warlaby. We've heard of 
his company. Good-morning.* 

That was Millie Severn's New Year's 
greeting in C . 

And now she was wet through, the day 
was wearing on, and she was hungry and 
tired. To go to the theatre at night and 
then to wander about in search of a 
lodging would be hopeless. Her only 
chance was to get one now. 

Looking about her, Millie saw that at 
the back of the milk-shop — which was at 
a corner — there was a yard, and the side- 
door was open. At the end of the yard 
was a rough wooden building. No one 
was looking, so Millie went through the 
door, and going into the outbuilding, 
found it was a coal-shed. 
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At least this would be shelter from the 
pitiless rain, so she sat down on a heap of 
coal, and, feeling utterly depressed, began 
to cry. Presently there was the sound of 
footsteps in the yard. The door of the 
shed was opened, and a woman put her 
head in and started back. 

' Good gracious, girl ! what are you 
doing there ?' asked the woman, and 
Millie sobbed out an explanation. 

The woman motioned her to come out, 
and had a good look at her. 

' Poor little thing !' she said, in a kindly 
voice. ' So you're a play-actress, are 
you ?' 

' Yes,' sobbed Millie. ' I— I'm the 
leading lady in the Grand Opera Company 
that's going to open here to-night. Oh, 
do let me have a room, will you ? I — I'll 
pay you if I can.' 

The pleading voice of the young girl 
and the beautiful dark eyes wet with tears 
went straight to the heart of the motherly 
soul. She took the little artist by the 
hand and led her across to the kitchen. 
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* There, my dear,' she said, ' sit ye down 
by the fire, and I'll go and talk to my 
husband, and we'll see what we can do.' 

The proprietor of the milk-shop, a 
burly, good-tempered man, came back 
presently with his wife and had a look at 
Millie. 

* Poor little lady !' he said. * Well, 
I'll tell you what we'll do, missis. The 
chap upstairs in our top room's been drunk 
this last fortnight, and he owes a week. 
We'll get rid of him, and this little lass 
shall have the room. If we don't get 
any money out of her, she won't smoke a 
pipe in bed and burn us out of house and 
home, and that's what '11 happen if he stops 
here.* 

Millie could have jumped up and 
hugged the milkman, but she smiled at 
him through her tears instead, and said, 
* Oh, thank you, thank you !' And 
presently the woman took her upstairs to 
a Uttle room, and stripped the clothes off 
the bed, and brought out clean sheets and 
pillow-cases, and said, * There you are, my 
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dear; that's your home while you stay 
here, and we* II settle with Johnson. He's 
a rough fellow, and not quite right in his 
head, and we'll have a bit of trouble with 
him, I dare say ; but that's our look-out, 
not yours.' 

Millie Severn went to the little theatre 
that night with a light heart, and she 
played Arline and sang straight at the 
milkman's wife, who had come to see the 
show and her new lodger. And the 
woman waited for her and took her 
home. 

When they got to the shop, a big, evil- 
looking man was standing in the doorway. 
He stepped out and began to swear at 
the landlady, and when he saw Millie 
exclaimed : 

' Oh, it's you as I've been turned out 

of my room for, is it? By I'll 

make you smart for it ! I'll have your 
life !' 

The milkman's wife pushed the man 
aside and opened the door with her key. 
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and Millie, trembling, ran into the passage. 
Then the woman came in and banged the 
door to. 

When Millie went to bed that night, 
she could hear the man cursing and 
swearing outside. Twice he hammered at 
the front-door, but nobody took any notice. 
Then the policeman must have come along, 
for there were voices in altercation, and 
presently retreating footsteps and all was 
still. 

The bad luck which had followed the 
Grand Opera Company pursued it to 

C , and the attendance was miserable. 

Millie's heart was in her mouth when- 
ever she came home at night, for the 
evicted lodger kept up his drinking bout 
and hung around waiting, as he said, ' to 
give her one for herself.' 

However, one of the male members of 
the company, hearing Millie's story, ac- 
companied her after the show of an even- 
ing, and stuck to her till the door was 
opened. But Millie always expected to 
see a knife flash in the air and to find her- 
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self the heroine of a tragedy. The male 
member was the baggage-man, who also 
played a small part, and fortunately he was 
a powerful man, and when it did come to 
a fight one night, he was able to give 
Millie's persecutor a sound thrashing. 

Millie didn't wait to see it done, but fled 
upstairs to her own room, put her head 
under the clothes, and prayed for the 
baggage-man. 

When Sunday morning came, the un- 
happy company, as penniless as ever — 
Millie had managed by prayers and en- 
treaties to get eighteenpence out of the 
manager for her week's work — went on to 
the next town, which fortunately was only 
fifteen miles distant. 

There the luck changed, and Millie 
actually got a whole sovereign as her 
share. Half of it she put into a pretty 
letter of thanks and sent to the milkman's 
wife, and in the excess of her joy at her 
sudden accession of wealth she spent half 
a crown of the remainder on a toy for the 
baggage-man's baby — he was married and 
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travelled with his wife, who was the ward- 
robe woman — and the baggage-man was 
so delighted that he patted her cheek and 
said she was a little princess, and he 
prophesied that one day she would be a 
great actress. In the next town, at the 
theatre a touring manager was in front, 
and he saw Millie and thought there was 
* stuff' in her. After the show he offered 
her an engagement at two pounds a week, 
to join a comic opera company then 
playing at Liverpool, and said he would 
pay her fare. 

So Millie Severn the following Sunday 
bade the members of the Grand Opera 
Company an affectionate farewell, and 
started for Liverpool, having received for 
eight weeks' tour as prima donna with 
Mr. Marmaduke Warlaby the magnificent 
sum of three pounds five shillings and six- 
pence. 

*^ ^ ^ ^ 

1* ff* T* T* 

It is New Year's Day, 1897. The 
pantomime at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, L , had proved a great 
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success, and the matinee on New Year's 
Day had brought together a crowd which 
packed the building in every part. 

When the ' principal boy ' came on she 
had a magnificent reception. All the 

critics of the L press had declared 

that she was the most fascinating ' principal 
boy ' that had been seen in their town for 
years. The male members of the audience 
had all fallen in love with her, and the old 
ladies said she was ' a dear little girl,' 
which, as she was a boy, they ought not 
to have done. 

In a private box sat four gentlemen, 
who were attentively watching the per- 
formance. One was a London manager, 
two were provincial managers, and the 
fourth was Mr. Blackmore, the well- 
known theatrical agent, of Garrick Street, 
London. 

The pantomime went with a roar ; but 
the 'principal boy 'was the bright, particular 
star. Her songs and dances were encored 
again and again, until at last the young 
actress, out of breath, had to come on and 
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smile and bow, and, with a charming 
gesture, crave for mercy. 

After the performance was over Mr. 
Blackmore went behind the scenes, and 
knocked at her dressing-room door. 

* Can I see you for a minute. Miss 
Severn ?' he said ; and Millie, who had 
completed her toilet during the trans- 
formation scene, asked him in. 

* I congratulate you. Miss Severn. But 
I've come to see you on business. Mr. 

, of the Theatre, London, wants 

to know your terms. If they are reason- 
able, I can offer you the leading part in a 
new musical comedy which is to be pro- 
duced at Easter.' 

Millie Severn smiled. 

* I've a lot of offers for tour,' she said ; 
* but, of course, I should like to come to 
London. The only thing is, a tour with 
a success lasts for years, and a London 
engagement for a part in a new production 
may only mean a few weeks.' 

Mr. Blackmore shook his head. 
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* That's true,' he said ; * but if I could 
offer you an engagement in London at 
the for twelve months certain ?' 

* Terms ?' said Millie. 

* What do you ask ?' 

' I'm offered ten weeks' pantomime next 
year at forty pounds. If I take a year in 
London I shall lose that.' 

' Well, twenty-five pounds, seven per- 
formances. You'll have a big part in the 
new piece, and you've never played at 
the yet, you know.' 

* Thirty,' said Millie, settling her pretty 
face into a determinedly business-like ex- 
pression. 

'Very well,' said Mr. Blackmore, 
smiling ; * you can consider that settled. 
I'll send you the contract directly I get 
back to town.' 

*Jf. 4t. 4^ 4^ 

^P TT TT TP 

At the stage-door a smiling middle-aged 
lady was waiting ; and when Millie Severn 
came out they went away together towards 
Millie's lodgings. 
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' Oh, mother, I've settled for the , 



London — thirty pounds a week, and twelve 
months certain. Now I shall be able to 
be with you and father again, dear. Oh, 
how happy I shall be !' 

Millie put up her lips, and her mother 
stooped down and kissed her tenderly. 

' That's the best New Year's gift you 
could have given us, dear,' she said, * to 
have you with us again always. Ah ! 
it was terrible when you went away first ; 
we used to think of you night after night, 
I and your father, and I know that was 
what he felt most when the trouble came 
— that you, our darling, had to go out in 
the world and lead a wandering life because 
we were so poor ; and now ' 

' And now, mother, we're going home 
to dinner, and we'll send father a telegram, 
and tell him that I'm to be with you in 
London for twelve months, and I'm going 
to make fifteen hundred a year.' 

As Millie spoke her thoughts wandered 
back to the New Year's Day three years 

3—2 
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before, when she sat in a coal-shed, and 
cried because she was homeless, penniless, 
and hungry, and a kind-hearted milkman 
turned a drunken labourer out of his room 
and took her in. 



Ill 

AT THE AGENT'S 

The agent's rooms are in a narrow street 
running off the Strand. Outside on the 
pavement a group of closely-shaven young 
men and pretty young ladies in summer 
dresses and straw hats are chatting together. 
They would go inside, but the narrow 
staircase is blocked with their professional 
brothers and sisters. 

You, gentle reader, have business with 
the agent to-day, because you are coming 
with me to assist at the engagement of the 
chorus for a new musical comedy. You 
will find it a hard job to force your way 
through the crowd of gentlemen and ladies 
who fill the staircase ; but with a little 
diplomacy and half a dozen * I beg your 
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pardons,' you will eventually accomplish 
the task, and reach a door on the landing 
marked * Manager's Room.' 

We push the door open and enter, for 
we are expected. The chorus-ladies and 
gentlemen have assembled specially for us. 
Some have been written to by the agent, 
but a large number have heard in some 
mysterious way that voices are wanted 
and a manager is making engagements. 
In an easy-chair near the window sits the 
composer of the new musical comedy. In 
another chair near the window sits the 
author of the libretto. The manager who 
is going to run the show is at a table with 
a sheet of paper in front of him. 

If the ' show ' was to be a London one, 
all these ladies and gentlemen would be 
sent to the theatre. A piano would be 
placed on the stage, and the aspirants for 
chorus honours would sing to the manage- 
ment, who would be seated in the stalls. 

But this production is to take place in 
the provinces, and, no theatre being avail- 
able, the voices will be tried in the agent's 
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room. The pianist is at the piano ; the 
agent, a tall, good-looking man, is leaning 
against the mantelpiece. He is arranging 
preliminaries with the management. 

Presently he opens a side-door, and you 
catch sight of a big room crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen. 

He looks round the room, and says, 
' Sopranos first. Come along. Miss Jones.' 

Miss Jones enters with a certain amount 
of assurance. She explains that she has 
just finished an engagement, and that she 
has a cold. She hands a song to the 
pianist, and is ready to begin ; but the 
composer stops her and asks her if she 
would mind putting up her veil. It is 
a peculiarity of the chorus-lady that even 
at rehearsal she prefers to sing through a 
veil. One stage-manager, recognising this, 
has even gone so fer as to add the words 
' veils up ' to the * call ' at the stage-door. 

Miss Jones's cold is not apparent, and 
her voice is excellent. The composer 
nods to the manager, and the lady's name 
is taken down. 
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'This is for the provinces, my dear/ 
says the agent. ' Eight weeks' tour 
certain, and three weeks' rehearsal — thirty- 
five shillings a week. Will that suit 
you ?' 

Miss Jones shakes her head. She 
doesn't want to leave town if she can 
help it. 

* There's nothing in town, my dear ; 
you'd better take this. Think it over, 
and come back in an hour.* 

Miss Jones hesitates. If she takes it, 
could she have a small part — or an under- 
study ? 

The author says there are some small 
speaking parts of a few lines. Yes ; she 
can have one. 

Miss Jones is thereupon requested to 
step into an adjoining room and ' sign ' 
the usual contract. 

Outside several young ladies she knows 
are waiting. She informs them that she 
has * a part,' and passes on to the office 
of the lady typist, who gives her the con- 
tract and sees it signed. 
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And Miss Jones departs with a lighter 
heart than she had when she came to 
the agent. It is only June, but she has 
* settled for the autumn.' It is a fortnight 
before rehearsal commences. Then she 
has to give three weeks' rehearsal for 
nothing, and has to play for a week 
before she gets the first thirty-five shil- 
lings. When the eight weeks have run 
she will have earned exactly fourteen 
pounds, out of which she will have had 
to pay for board and lodging, and the first 
week's salary she will have to give to the 
agent. 

Another young lady is introduced — a 
pretty, dark girl, quietly dressed. She is 
nervous, and there is an anxious look in 
her face. She sings admirably. The 
composer is delighted with her voice. 

' It is for tour, my dear,' says the agent 
— * eight weeks.' 

He stops suddenly. The girl is trem- 
bling, her face is pale. 

* For tour ? I thought it was London. 
I'm very sorry — I — I can't take it — I can't!' 
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There is a little gasp ; the girl turns to 
go, but her feelings overcome her. She 
sinks into a chair and sobs violently. 

The four men in the room look uncom- 
fortable. One tries to say something 
reassuring. The poor little girl is hys- 
terical, and she sobs out her story. She 
has been for two months out of an en- 
gagement. She has a mother at home — a 
mother who is dangerously ill. She and 
her mother are alone in the world. She 
cannot leave her, but — she wants the 
money ; she wants it badly. 

The scene is one of genuine pathos. 
The men understand what it means, and 
their hearts go out to the weeping girl. 
The agent, used as he is, and must be, to 
this ' without the limelight ' side of the 
theatrical profession, comes to the rescue. 
He knows of something in town. He 
will use his best endeavours to get it 
for her. 

The girl dries her tears, and with a 
great effort pulls herself together. She 
holds out her hand to the agent, and 
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thanks him. And then, with a quiet 
bow to the other witnesses of her pathetic 
little breakdown, she drops her veil over 
her tear-stained face and passes out. 

All the sopranos wanted are engaged. 
Most of them are well dressed, bright, 
smiling girls, with whom the world is 
going well. But before the selection has 
been made there have been plenty of 
rejections. 

You can soon tell how fortune has 
treated the artist by the song she brings 
with her. The bright, merry girls, con- 
fident and cheery, generally produce a song 
that is fairly new in appearance ; but the 
girls who have come day after day and 
sung to manager after manager, and are on 
the borderland of despair, bring a song 
that is tattered and torn and broken with 
months of folding up. Oh, the tragedy 
of that battered and broken old song ! 
Sometimes it will hardly hold together 
sufficiently for the pianist to stick it up 
in front of him in order to play the ac- 
companiment. 
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You glance from the song to the boots, 
to the hat, to the face of its owner. In 
all these is the same story of weary wait- 
ing and the heart grown sick with hope 
deferred. If those old songs could speak, 
they could many of them tell a tale of 
brave but vain endeavour that would bring 
tears to the eyes of the listener. 

After the sopranos have been fixed, the 
contraltos troop in one by one, and 
presently all the ladies wanted are 
engaged. 

The manager opens the door and calls 
out, ' No more ladies wanted,' and you can 
almost hear the sigh of disappointment 
that runs round the big room, which is 
still crowded. 

But the boys and girls of the stage are 
brave-hearted and accustomed to conceal 
their emotions. They keep their sorrows 
to themselves, and stroll out into the sun- 
light with a jaunty air though their hearts 
are heavy. They buoy themselves with 
the hope that in a day or two — or 
perhaps in a week or two — their chance 
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will come, and the haunting terror of being 
' out for the autumn ' will be banished 
from their thoughts by day and from their 
dreams by night. 

I am not writing here of the bright 
particular stars of the chorus world, who 
are always at one West End theatre or 
another. I am writing of those who are 
less fortunate. There are many of them 
ladies by birth — girls who have had an 
excellent musical education, and who are 
using their one gift because a reverse of 
fortune has compelled them to add to the 
small income at home. Some of them, of 
course, were practically born in the pro- 
fession, and belong to theatrical families ; 
but there are a very large number who are 
the daughters of broken-down professional 
men, or of officers who have died and 
left a widow and children ill provided 
for. 

To most of them the ordeal of singing 
at the agent's is a terrible one. In their 
nervousness they fail to do themselves 
justice, and when they get their first 
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engagement for a provincial tour on a 
salary of thirty-five shillings a week there 
is often another ordeal which is quite as 
painful. Unused to the life, they have to 
learn how to live (shifting constantly from 
town to town) in theatrical * diggings ' on 
their salary, and save ' something ' to send 
home if they can. 

But one moment more before we re- 
luctantly leave the ladies, and commence 
to engage the chorus gentlemen for the 
new musical comedy. 

' You're sure you've got all your 
sopranos ?' says the agent. * Miss So- 
and-So hasn't signed yet. There's one 
young lady I should like you to see.' 

He goes out and returns with a charm- 
ing little girl who looks about eighteen. 
She is sweetly pretty, and the fair childish 
face wins all hearts at once. 

She sings fairly, but the composer is 
indulgent, it is such an exquisite little 
face and figure. 

* It's for tour, my dear.' 

' Oh, is it ?' says the little lady 
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nervously. ' Then I — I shall have to 
ask permission.* 

* Permission— of your mother ?* 

* No — er — of a gentleman. He's in the 
next room — ^may he come in ?* 

' Certainly.' 

The girl goes out, and returns with a 
good-looking young fellow, who may be 
two-and-twenty. He is a little bashful, 
but he attacks the situation boldly. The 
little girl is his wife. They were married 
yesterday. They want a joint engage- 
ment. 

The child — she really looks one — casts 
a loving look at her young husband, and 
asks the composer if he will hear him 
sing. He will take chorus to be with 
her. 

The lad sings, but it isn't quite the 
voice the composer wants, and so the 
young couple are politely bowed out. 

Half an hour later, if we go up Bed- 
ford Street, we shall see them walking 
arm-in-arm, proud of each other and 
happy in their newly-wedded love. They 
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are going to another agent's to wait there. 
The day after we shall meet them again, 
and for many days to come, still looking 
for their 'joint engagement.' Now it does 
not matter. They have youth and hope, 
and the world is before them, but in the 
years to come that ' joint engagement * 
may mean the ruin of two careers. There 
is more than one tragedy to be told which 
has been the outcome of the desire of the 
actor-husband and the actress-wife to tread 
the boards together. 

The chorus gentlemen are engaged more 
quickly than the ladies. Their appearance 
is not studied by the management so 
closely as that of the fair sex. If a man 
has a good voice he may be short or tall, 
plain or handsome. But though basses 
and baritones are fairly plentiful at the 
agent's, there is a difficulty in getting 
tenors. For some extraordinary reason, 
tenors, when they are good, are generally 
too short or too fat. 

But this morning there are not quite 
enough baritones. The agent opens the 
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door of the waiting-room and looks round. 
There are only two baritones left in the 
crowd. It is his business as an agent to 
give them a chance, so he introduces them 
in turn. 

The first is a young gentleman dressed 
in the height of horsy fashion. He 
bounds into the room with a cheery smile 
and a nod to the company. 

* I think you've never been on the stage 
before,' says the agent. 

The young gentleman laughs, and says, 

* No ; must have a beginning, don't you 
know.' 

* Brought a song ?' 

* Eh ? No ; didn't know I should be 
wanted to sing. But what would you like ?' 

The composer smiles and says he isn't 
particular. 

The young gentleman asks the pianist 
if he knows so-and-so, or so-and-so, or so- 
and-so, and the pianist shakes his head. 
The young gentleman says he'll sing 

* God save the Queen.' Dash it all ! the 
pianist must know how to play that ! 

4 
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It ends by the young gentleman running 
up the scale and being excused from any 
further vocal efforts. The would-be 
' artist ' is one of the young men who, 
having nothing particular to do and a 
little private money, want to go on the 
stage because they fancy ' it must be such 
doocid good fun, don't you know.' 

And then there enters the only remain- 
ing baritone. He is a tall, thin man of 
about fifty-six. He has a fine professional 
face, but the jaws are sunken, and the hair 
brushed back from the forehead is thin and 
gray. His clothes hang loosely on him and 
tell their own tale. 

The manager, the author, and the com- 
poser look at him sympathetically but 
doubtfully. The manager shakes his head. 

' I am afraid you're too tall,' he said. 
* You see, we want our chorus gentlemen 
pretty much of a height. It is a military 
piece.' 

The man sighs. 

' Ah,' he says, ' I'm sorry for that. 
Will you hear me sing ?' 
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The composer shakes his head. 

* I'm afraid it wouldn't be any use,' he 
says kindly. ' You're too tall.' 

* And too old, I suppose,' says the man, 
shrugging his shoulders. ' I'm always too 
something now.' 

' Where were you last ?' asks the 
agent. 

* Canary Islands — for a month.' 

* Ah ! And before that ?' 

* Out for six months. I caught a cold 
sleeping in the fields at night, and I was 
laid up.' 

The author pricks up his ears. 

* Sleeping in the fields ? What on 
earth did you do that for ?' 

* Because I had to. I was one of the 

poor devils that that villain took out 

last winter. It was the old game, " Join 
at Jarrow." You know what that means, 
sir.' 

The author nods his head. He knows 
that it meant some poor out-of-work artist 
paying his own fare from London to the 
North to play for perhaps three or four 

4—2 
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weeks, and then to be told, that the tour 
terminates, say, at Sunderland — which 
means that the artist has to pay his own 
fare back again to London. 

' But it was more than the old "Join at 
Jarrow " game he played us,' says the old 
baritone. ' He took us out and we only 
played a fortnight, and then he left us 
stranded high and dry, and bolted, owing 
us all our salaries, and there we were up 
in the North of England. Some of our 
people managed to find the fare and get 
home, but I was down on my luck and 
I hadn't a friend in the world. The 
Association have helped me twice, and I 
was too proud to ask them again, and so I 
set out to tramp, and I walked the whole 
distance to London with a shilling in my 
pocket to keep me in bread till I got to 
town. 

' I wouldn't go into the casual wards to 
sleep — I couldn't do that — so I slept in the 
open air, behind haystacks, in cart-sheds, 
when I could find them, and when I 
reached London — where I'd a relative who 
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I knew would help me a bit — I'd got 
rheumatics and a chill that turned my 
blood to ice. I went in the hospital then, 
and it was a blessing in its way, for I didn't 
know hunger and I did sleep under a roof. 
And then I got the trip to the Canaries, 
and that set me up a bit, but I've been out 
of work since then, and if I don't get into 
something quick I don't know what I 
shall do.' 

* Well,* said the agent kindly, * come in 
and see me the day after to-morrow. I'll 
try if I can't fix you somewhere — I'm 
afraid you won't do for this.' 

The old chorister folded up his tattered 
song and thrust it into his pocket. Then, 
buttoning his threadbare coat across his 
breast, he saluted the company with the 
dignity of an old-time tragedian, and went 
out into the sunshine. Where ? 

God knows ! It is a mystery how the 
wreckage of the profession exist, how year 
in, year out, when they only get an 
engagement now and then — and that too 
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frequently merely for a week or two only 
— they manage to live and still look for- 
ward to the future with the hope that 
springs eternal in the Bohemian breast 
that ' something will turn up.' 



IV 
A GREAT SUCCESS 

There was no doubt that the play was a 
great success. The house had been 
enthusiastic, and the manager's face was as 
shining as his shirt-front. Behind the 
curtain, as the audience crowded out into 
the street, the actors and actresses shook 
young Mr. Laurence Ainslie warmly by 
the hand and congratulated him. 

* Do you really think it was a go ?' said 
the author, nervously tugging at his 
moustache, as the character comedian, all 
smiles, bore down upon him, mopping the 
perspiration from his brow. 

• Go ?' replied the comedian — * I wish I 
had it for the provinces ! Why, look 
how it went ; they ate it.' 
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The young author, too nervous to be 
satisfied even with this assurance, forgot 
in his anxiety to return the politeness of 
the company, and to assure them in- 
dividually, as he should have done, that he 
was their debtor for life for the admirable 
assistance they had rendered him. But in 
the fulness of his heart he took a couple of 
sovereigns from his pocket and asked the 
stage-manager to kindly give them to the 
stage hands for * drinks.' 

Then, as the stage grew empty, and the 
fireman came on with his lantern to look 
round, and the dusty boards and the bare 
brick walls deprived the scene of the last 
vestige of romance, Laurence Ainslie went 
through the pass door into the deserted and 
gloomy theatre, which was by this time 
swathed in the holland sheeting which 
protects the upholstered seats from dust. 

* Hulloh, old chap !' rang out a cheery 
voice from the back of the circle, ' we've 
been wondering where you'd got to. 
Come along : we're going to the club to 
have some supper.' 
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The cheery voice was the property of 
the gentleman responsible for the manage- 
ment of the theatre to the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The young author stumbled up the 
dark staircase leading from the stalls to the 
circle, and was immediately surrounded 
by the members of the syndicate who 
were * running the show,' and who were 
all loud in their delight at the way in 
which the play had gone. 

Laurence Ainslie nervously acknow- 
ledged the compliments of the syndicate, 
and they filed out of the theatre with him 
in a body. But directly they got into the 
street he took the manager's arm and drew 
him a little ahead. 

' How did the critics seem to take it ?' 
he asked anxiously. 

* Magnificently, my boy. Scott was 
rolling about in his box,' 

* Did you see Archer ?' 

' Yes ; he was in the stalls.' 

* Of course he didn't roar ?' 

* No ; but he liked it. I'm sure he'll 
give us a good notice. My sister-in-law 
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sat just behind him, and she heard him say 
to Walkley, of the Star^ that the dialogue 
had a distinctly literary flavour.' 

Laurence Ainslie's pale face flushed with 
pleasure. His great desire was to have 
the admiration of the literary school of 
critics without sacrificing the commercial 
approval of the general public. He 
wanted to be looked upon as a cultured 
writer for the stage, but at the same time 
he wanted to make money because he had 
a wife and child, and his pen was his sole 
source of income. 

* Did you hear anybody else say any- 
thing ?' he asked, after a pause. 

' Yes ; Boyle Lawrence shook hands 
with me as he went out, and said, 
" Capital !" We shall be all right in the 
Daily Mail' 

'And the public ? What did they 
seem to think as they came out ?' 

* There wasn't a dissentient voice, my 
boy. Don't you worry. This is all right. 
Why, if one man's congratulated me to- 
night, fifty have. George Musgrove 
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slapped me on the back, and said, " You've 
got a gold-mine !" Stephen Gatti nodded 
to me as he went out, and said, " Splendid ! 
couldn't be better." Charley Frohman 
was enthusiastic. I'll bet you a fiver you 
have an offer for America in the morning. 
I only heard one man say he didn't like it, 

and ' 

The young author's face fell instantly. 

* Who was that ?' 

* Oh, ; but he never likes any- 
thing. If I had my way, I wouldn't have 
him in a theatre on a first night. He's 
always got something objectionable to say. 
But what's the use of bothering about 
him ? I tell you, to-night the piece is an 
immense success, and the box-office will 
tell you so to-morrow. You're going 
to make a lot of money, and so are 
we.' 

Laurence Ainslie asked no more ques- 
tions during the short walk to the club. 
He was thinking over the terms of his 
contract and reckoning up how much a 
week his percentages on the gross receipts 
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would bring him in if the house was 
crowded every evening. 

He hadn't driven quite as good a 
bargain as he might have done had he 
been an old hand, because the manage- 
ment had argued about the terms, and he 
was afraid that by standing out he might 
lose the opening. But he had taken the 
advice of a dramatist of his acquaintance, 
a man of long experience, and he had 
finally stood firm upon the following 
scale : 

Five per cent, on the gross weekly 
receipts up to five hundred pounds on the 
week, seven and a half per cent, on all 
over five hundred pounds up to eight 
hundred pounds on the week, and ten per 
cent, on the gross receipts when over 
eight hundred pounds on the week. 

At the club several of the members who 
had been present came up and con- 
gratulated the manager, and were duly 
introduced to the author, who was as un- 
known to them as he was to almost every- 
body else in London except the editors 
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who had occasionally published his short 
stories, and his landladies. 

Ainslie's face flushed with pride as he 
listened to the compliments showered 
upon him. But he had the greatest diffi- 
culty in preventing the tears welling up 
into his eyes. He was thinking of the 
sweet, patient little wife at home, who 
would be waiting so anxiously for the 
news. She had not dared to come to the 
theatre. He had not urged it — ^he had 
been at first nights himself, and he knew 
what happens sometimes to the work of 
an unknown author. He knew that if 
anything went wrong — if the * dissentient 
voices ' made themselves heard — the shock 
would be terrible to his loving, gentle- 
hearted wife. 

# # # # # 

At half-past one in the morning Ainslie 
put his latchkey in the door of the little 
house at Brixton in which he occupied 
three rooms. His wife, who had been 
listening for every sound, came out on 
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the landing above, and peered over the 
banisters. 

' Lorrie, is that you ?' she cried. 

• Yes, darling — it's all right ! Success ! 
Success ! Success !' 

He ran lightly up the stairs and caught 
his wife in his arms, and pressed his lips 
tenderly to hers. 

' Oh, Lorrie, I prayed for it — I prayed 
for it ! When the clock struck nine and 
I knew the curtain was going up, my 
heart almost stood still. Once I thought 
I must put on my things and come down 
to the theatre — not to come in, dear, but 
to ask someone outside — the commis- 
sionaire, the policeman, anybody. I felt 
if I didn't do something my brain would 
give way ! And then, Lorrie, I went into 
the bedroom where baby was asleep, and 
I took his little hand in mine, and I knelt 
down and prayed that it might be a 
success. It wasn't wicked, Lorrie — it 
wasn't wicked, was it ?' 

Laurence Ainslie shook his head gently 
and smiled. The girl he had married 
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came of a Puritan stock, who looked upon 
the theatre as an evil thing, and though 
Kate Ainslie had long ago left those ideas 
behind her, he understood how even now 
it might seem to her disrespectful to the 
Almighty to ask His help for a farcical 
comedy. 

' Dear heart,' he said, ' it can't be 
wicked to pray for our daily bread, and 
that is what this play means to us ; but I 
think there will be some butter with it, 
too. I've been reckoning up. The theatre 
can hold two hundred pounds a night. 
With a fair season that will mean at least 
a thousand pounds a week, and if we take 
a thousand my fees will be a hundred 
pounds.' 

* A hundred pounds a week ?' 

• Yes, my darling, a week.' 

Kate Ainslie put her hand to her head. 
She was trying to make herself understand 
that this was not a wild dream, but a sober 
reality. They were in the tiny sitting-room 
now, and the young husband leant against 
the mantelpiece and scrutinized the lodging- 
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house furniture and the lodging-house 
pictures with a quiet smile. 

The dream he had dreamed so often 
was about to be realized. There were to 
be no more lodgings, with the eccentric 
landlady, the piano-banging ground-floor, 
the irritating servants, and the hundred 
and one little worries that are inseparable 
from 'furnished apartments,' trifles, perhaps, 
to ordinary people, but hair shirts to the 
nervous, sensitive, overstrung literary man. 

All this was ended now. He and his 
wife were to have their own home — a 
sweet little place, artistically furnished, 
with a lovely garden, and a sunny nursery 
for baby, and all the joys of the world were 
to be theirs. 

Laurence Ainslie gave a deep sigh of 
satisfaction, and, taking his wife's hand, 
they went into the room where the little 
one lay, and the new dramatist stooped 
down and kissed his child, and with 
reverent lips thanked God for the great 
happiness that had come at last. 

"fp tF tt tt t(* 
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The notices were excellent. The 
smiling manager said he had never read 
anything like them. Laurence Ainslie 
read them aloud to his wife, and his wife 
took them upstairs to the little room they 
called the nursery, and read them aloud to 
the baby. 

Then she went out to a registry office 
to engage a nurse. They had had to give 
their one maid up because short stories 
didn't bring in enough to justify the 
luxury. The young wife had been tied 
to her home in consequence ; but now — 
ah ! now she would be able to go about 
with Lorrie everywhere, just as they used 
to do before baby came. 

Baby's papa went to the theatre twice a 
day to see how the booking was going on. 
It wasn't particularly great, but the manage- 
ment told him it never was at first. 

That consoled him, and he went out and 
looked at his name on the hoardings, and 
stood in front of them and felt proud. 
Then he saw a bus with his name on it, 
and he got up on the bus and leant over 

5 
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when no one was looking and patted that 
advertisement kindly. He laughed at the 
idea that came to him. He was riding on 
the top of an omnibus with his name in 
large letters on the side of it. It was such 
an odd idea, and so novel, that he laughed 
out loud, and everybody, including the 
driver, turned to stare at him. 

At night he went to the theatre in 
evening dress, and was delighted to find 
it fairly full. 

' Good house ?' he said to the acting 
manager, as he passed him in the entrance 
hall. 

* Yes, we've dressed it for to-night ; 
second night of a play's always flat, you 
know.' 

* Dressed it !' 

* Yes, put a bit of paper about ; but 
they're all good people, you know.' 

At nine o'clock the manager showed 
him the returns. Twenty-seven pounds ! 
Laurence Ainslie's face fell, but the 
smiling manager laughed. 

' That's all right, my boy — why, no- 
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body's heard of it yet. Take a day or 
two, you know. London's a big place.' 

The next night the young author went 
to the house again. Thirty pounds ! 

' That's a good sign, isn't it ?' said 
the cheery manager. * Going up, my 
boy ! I always like to see a piece go up 
— it's a healthy sign. Come into my 
room.' 

The young author went into the 
manager's room and found some members 
of the syndicate there. They were not 
quite so jubilant as they were on the 
opening night, but they agreed with the 
manager that it was only a question of 
time. With such notices the piece 
must go. 

Outside the theatre that evening Ainslie 
met his dramatist friend, and, seizing his 
arm, questioned him eagerly. What did 
the experienced dramatist think ? 

The dramatist shrugged his shoulders. 

' Capital play, my boy, but this is an 
unfortunate house. It's been left a bit 
lately. If you'd brought this out at the 

5—2 
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or the you'd have run for a 



year ; but here — well, we shall see.' 

On Saturday night the house was 
crowded, and as Laurence Ainslie looked 
round he thought that the tide had turned 
at last. * This is all right !' he exclaimed, 
as the manager came in late from a dinner- 
party. 

* Yes ; looks well, doesn't it ? I've put 
the paper about right and left. Must 
have a big house the first Saturday, you 
know.' 

When Laurence Ainslie got home he 
found his little table piled with letters. 
Dozens of people he had never heard of in 
his life wanted something from him on 
account of his * great success.' The beg- 
ging-letter writers of the profession had 
not waited till then to crave a little 
pecuniary assistance, but here were people 
actually asking him for loans of twenty 
and fifty pounds. He flung the letters 
into the waste-paper-basket and set his 
teeth. 

But when his wife came in he tried to 
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smile. Business, he explained, wasn't 
good yet, but it would be all right next 
week. The manager said so. 

The next week the business was worse. 
Somehow or other the great public hadn't 
rolled up to the theatre. 

The third week the management sent 
for the author and told him politely that 
the syndicate had decided to take the play 
off unless he would forego his fees. If he 
did that, with a reduction of salaries to the 
company, they might be able to carry on 
— and wait. Of course, if the play came 
off now there was no chance of a country 
tour. 

The young author at once consented to 
go feeless. Anything was better than the 
withdrawal of the play and the public 
announcement of a failure. 

The play ran for another month with- 
out bringing a farthing to the author, and 
the last nights were announced. The 
house closed ' for important structural 
alterations,' and the young author balanced 
his accounts on the back of an envelope. 
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He had spent during the month of 
rehearsal and on the first night, and in 
various ways in connection with the play, 
thirty-five pounds. He had received from 
first to last in fees twenty-eight. Counting 
nothing for the time he had devoted to 
the writing of the play, he was out of 
pocket in hard cash seven pounds. 

* -y- -U- 41, 4f, 
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Laurence Ainslie, his wife and baby, 
are still in furnished apartments, and he 
has temporarily taken to short stories 
again, because the landlady, and the 
butcher, and the baker expect to be paid. 
But the new nurse has had to go, and the 
pretty house with the artistic furniture 
and the lovely garden are as far off as 
ever. 

But Laurence Ainslie is a brave-hearted 
young fellow, and he means to try again. 
But the things that annoy him now are 
the weather-stained posters which still 
hang dirty and disfigured to the walls, and 
the fly-blown window-bills which he still 
occasionally comes upon in the side-streets 
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of London, and which announce that 
his comedy is played * Every evening 
at nine.' 

I met the young author the other even- 
ing at the club for which he had allowed 
himself to be put up on the strength of 
his splendid prospects, and he showed me 
a letter he had just received. It was 
from an old school-fellow who had gone 
to America and had bad luck. This is an 
extract from it : 

* Awfully glad to read out here that 
you had made such a huge success. You 
must be rolling in ready, old chap. If 
you could lend me a hundred till times 
get better you'd be doing me a real service. 
Once more congratulating you on your 
great success, 

* Your old school-fellow, 

*Jack Sanders.' 

I handed the letter back to the un- 
fortunate author, and he folded it up and 
groaned. 



V 

A SUNDAY JOURNEY 

It is eleven on Sunday night. The 
train which has brought the * Little Maid 
Marian' Company from the North to a 
Midland riverside town steams slowly into 
the deserted station. The company are 
worn out. They have been travelling all 
day, and Sunday travelling with closed 
refreshment - rooms is not conducive to 
comfort or cheerfulness. 

All day long the rain had been coming 
down, hopelessly, drearily, blotting the 
landscape into a leaden-hued splodge, and 
the dispirited artists had not even been 
able to raise their spirits by admiring the 
scenery. 

To look out of the window was only 
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to accentuate the misery of the situation, 
and so the company, having exhausted 
their usual topics of discussion, and read 
such books or papers as they happened 
to have with them, had fallen back upon 
abusing the manager for giving them an 
eight hours' journey. 

Dates cannot always be fitted in in such 
a way as to avoid a long run between the 
towns, but it stands to reason that a 
manager would make the journeys short if 
he could, because he would save a consider- 
able sum in fa.Tes. 

The company, who are the real sufferers, 
must, however, be excused if they grumble 
at the long Sunday journeys. 

The day of rest for them does not exist. 
All the week the touring companies work, 
and Sunday they spend in the train. So 
long as they get into the next town in 
decent time they take matters with a fairly 
good grace. But when, as sometimes 
happens, the train arrives late at night, 
then their wrath descends upon the only 
person whom they can by any process of 
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argument make responsible. And that 
unfortunate individual is the acting 
manager. 

He ought to have done this and he 
ought to have done that. He ought to 
have arranged for a train starting earlier. 
Of course, they would have grumbled if 
they had been asked to be at the station 
at nine — an actor always grumbles at 
having to be anywhere before eleven in 
the morning. But they forget that, and 
as the day wears on and the night descends 
and the special crawls its slow length 
along, and pulls up and waits at a 
wretched junction for an hour to be 
• joined ' by another special with another 
touring company, their indignation in- 
creases in volume. 

At the junction where their wait is, the 
' Maid Marian ' Company turn out eagerly, 
only to discover that the refreshment- 
room is closed and all the waiting-rooms 
are locked up. 

Then they pace up and down the 
draughty platform, and speculate as to 
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what time they will arrive at their 
destination. 

Some of the members have secured 
their rooms in advance, and are fairly 
philosophical. But some who have written 
have failed to find accommodation, and 
they will have to go round the theatrical 
diggings when they get in, and trust to 
fortune to find a comfortable roof beneath 
which to lay their weary limbs. 

Miss Dora Fane, the prima donna of 
the ' Maid Marian ' Company, is in 
despair. She has not secured her rooms. 
This has been on her mind, and she has 
deplored her helpless position again and 
again to the soubrette who • travels with 
her ' — that is to say, shares her compart- 
ment on the railway journey. 

Some leading ladies insist on a compart- 
ment to themselves, but others are glad to 
have a companion. 

' I shall get a cab directly we get in, 
and drive off and find something/ says 
Miss Fane, as the ladies gather together 
on the junction platform. 
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* It isn't a good town for diggings, my 
dear,' says the ' old woman ' of the com- 
pany. * I've had no end of bother often. 
You ought always to write and secure your 
place beforehand.' 

' I did write,' replies Miss Fane. ' I 
wrote for the rooms I had the last time I 
was there, but they were taken, and nobody 
could tell me of any others that were likely 
to be vacant.' 

' Oh, you'll be all right,' says the low 
comedian, ' don't begin to worry. I wish 
to goodness I could get a drink and some- 
thing to eat. My landlady offered to cut 
me some sandwiches this morning, but I 
quite forgot to ask for them. I'm as 
hungry as a hunter.' 

Suddenly there is a little spurt of excite- 
ment. The special with the ' Dead Man's 
Oath ' Company, which is to join the 
* Maid Marian ' train here, is coming in. 

The * Dead Man's Oath ' Company 
turn out upon the platform. One or two 
of the * Maid Marians ' know one or two 
of the ' Dead Men,' but there is not a 
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general hand-shaking. Musical comedy 
artists and melodramatic artists are not, 
as a rule, old acquaintances. A few of the 
men are on speaking terms, because they 
have met at the Green Room or the 
Eccentric in London ; but the ladies look 
at each other, and criticise each other's 
appearance, and do not drop into general 
conversation. 

At last the trains are joined up, and the 
guard says, * Now, please ; we're off !* and 
the travellers, thankful even for the short 
break to the monotony of the journey, get 
leisurely into their compartments. 

The night falls and the dulness becomes 
intense. The lamps are too dim for any- 
body to read by, and gradually the 
travellers settle themselves into corners 
or stretch themselves out on the seats and 
fall asleep ! 

***** 

At eleven o'clock the ' Maid Marian ' 
Company arrives at its destination. The 
* Dead Man's Oath ' Company is going 
fifty miles farther South, and only alights 
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in the vain hope of getting something at 
the refreshment-room. But it is 'after 
hours,' and again the hungry and thirsty- 
theatrical crowd is balked in its natural 
desires. 

The rain is coming down in torrents 

at O . The porter who assists Miss 

Dora Fane to alight informs her that it's 
been pouring cats and dogs all day. 

* Get me a cab,' says the leading lady 
crossly. 

• No cabs, miss — they're all gone 
home.' 

Once more the acting manager is 
fiercely declaimed against. He ought to 
have told the agent in advance to send 
cabs up. 

But the acting manager knows by ex- 
perience that it is not always safe to order 
cabs for the company. If it is wet the 
company don't mind the two shillings, 
but if it is fine the company walk away, 
and the acting manager has to settle for 
the cabs himself. 

The actors and actresses nod to each 
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other, and make their way out of the 
station. You don't worry about your 
luggage on tour unless you are very 
particular. You carry a small bag with 
what you want for the night, and the 
baggage-man delivers your ' basket * on 
Monday morning. 

If you Want your luggage at once there 
are generally one or two men about to 
wheel it for you on a barrow. These 
men attend the station regularly for 
theatrical luggage, and know what time 
the special is expected. 

When Dora Fane heard that there were 
no cabs, she felt inclined to cry. Instead 
of doing that she stamped her foot. 

* What on earth shall I do ?' she said to 
the proter. 

' Well, miss, one of them chaps will 
take your luggage.' 

* I can't walk about in the wet looking 
for rooms at eleven o'clock at night.' 

* Oh, haven't you got 'em, miss ?' 
' No ; do you know an address ?' 

It is by no means uncommon for the 
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porters at the station to know of theatrical 
lodgings. Miss Fane had a faint hope 
that this particular porter might help her 
out of her difficulty. 

He considered for a moment, and then 
he said he thought he did know an 
address. 

* Comfortable rooms ?' asked Miss Fane 
anxiously, for she was living alone — that 
is, she was not sharing rooms with another 
lady of the company — and she was rather 
nervous. 

* Oh yes ; you'll find 'em all right.' 

* Far ?' 

' Well, about a mile. Hulloa, here's a 
cab come into the station, miss.' 

* Get it for me ! Get it at once !' cried 
Miss Fane, ' and then I can take my basket 
with me.' 

The porter secured the cab, put the 
basket on the roof, assisted Miss Fane in, 
and touched his cap in acknowledgment of 
the sixpence with which, in her gratitude, 
she had presented him. 

' I've given him the address, miss,' he 
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said. ' I think you'll find 'em all right.' 
He nodded to the cabman. The cabman 
whipped up his horse, and Miss Fane, 
delighted to have found rooms, and to 
have been saved a wet walk about the 
town, leant back in the cab and heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

It was a good mile, for the clock was 
striking the half-hour as the cab stopped 
with a sudden jerk. Miss Fane, who had 
been dozing, opened her eyes, lowered the 
cab window and looked out. All she 
could see was a light glimmering in a 
cottage just below a bridge on which the 
cab had stopped, and a broad black line 
which she presumed was a river running 
under the bridge. 

* Can't go no further, miss,' said the 
cabman, ' 'cus it's on the towpath, but 
I'll carry your basket down the steps if 
you'll just stand by my boss — he's a bit 
fidgety.' 

The prima donna of the ' Maid Marian ' 
Company got out trembling and gasping. 
The idea of the cottage by the towpath 

6 
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seemed terrible in the blackness and loneli- 
ness of the night. But the cabman had 
already disappeared down the steps with 
her basket. 

She went and stood in the pouring rain 
by the horse's head. She didn't put up 
her umbrella, not knowing if, being 
fidgety, the animal might not resent it. 
As she stood ' minding the cab ' in the 
muddy road, with the rain beating down 
upon her, she laughed aloud in sheer 
desperation. If she hadn't done that she 
would have had hysterics. 

The situation was terrible — but it was 
absurd. There was no mention in her 
contract of minding horses at midnight. 

The cabman returned and told her the 
landlady was waiting at the door. 

Miss Fane paid the man his fare, and 
then, with hesitating feet, went down the 
slippery stone steps that led from the road 
to the towpath. 

At the door of the cottage a miserable- 
looking woman, with her head tied up in 
flannel, was waiting for her. 
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' Come in, dearie ; I'll make you as com- 
fortable as I can,' she said. ' It's very 
good of you to come — very good of you.' 

Dora Fane wondered what the woman 
meant, and she felt decidedly afraid, but 
she was bound to go in. . It was just on 
midnight. She couldn't have returned and 

wandered lodgingless about O then. 

So she passed through the open door into 
a miserable brick-floored kitchen that had 
only a table and two chairs in it, and 
evidently suffered from the damp. 

' Sit down, dearie, and I'll make up the 
fire a bit,' said the woman, * and you can 
dry yourself while I go and see to your 
bed.' 

' Yes, thank you ; but can I have some 
supper ? I've only had some sandwiches 
all day.' 

* Ah, if I'd known you was coming ! 
But I ain't had no lodgers lately. There's 
nothing in the house, but I'll get in some- 
thing for breakfast in the morning, dearie.' 
The poor little prima donna did cry this 
time, but she didn't let the woman see 
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her. She had her cry while her * land- 
lady ' was upstairs seeing to her bed. 

The bedchamber was a miserable, ill- 
furnished cupboard of a place, and smelt 
musty and damp. The woman left the 
candle, said good-night, and went out. 

' Whatever did the porter mean by 
sending me here ?' thought Dora. ' These 
can't be theatrical lodgings — there are no 
signs of such a thing about.' 

You can always tell theatrical lodgings. 
The portraits of former guests are on the 
mantelshelf, and on the table, and on the 
piano, and in every available place in the 
room. And the landlady knows the habits 
of her guests, and has always something 
for ' supper,' which is the great theatrical 
meal. 

But Dora was tired out, so she took off 
her wet jacket and skirt, and, not liking 
the look of the bed, lay down on the 
outside of it in her petticoats, and wrapped 
the blanket round her. 

# * * * * 

It was nearly nine o'clock in the morn- 
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ing when Dora Fane opened her eyes. 
At first she wondered where she was ; 
then she got up and looked at the miser- 
able room, and remembered. 

She went to the window, and raised the 
coarse blind and looked out. The rain had 
ceased ; the morning was bright. Below 
her lay the towing-path and the river. 

There was no bell, so Dora went out on 
to the little landing and called downstairs. 
There was no answer, so she put on her 
dress and went downstairs to get some hot 
water, and see if she could get a bath of 
any sort. 

The kitchen was empty, so she went 
upstairs again, thinking the landlady might 
be in her bedroom. 

She saw a door on the landing next to 
her own, and she opened it cautiously. 
Then she started back with horror. 

A coffin was laid out on trestles. In 
it lay a dead body, and the landlady was 
weeping over it. 

As Dora Fane gave a little cry, the 
landlady looked up. Her head was still 
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wrapped in flannel, and her eyes were 
red and swollen. 

' Oh, dearie,' she said, ' I'm sorry 
you've seen it — I didn't want you to. 
It's my poor husband, dearie. You see, 
we had the brokers in last week, and they 
took away everything except our bed, as 
you've got, and the table and the two 
chairs downstairs ; and it upset my poor 
dear, and he hung himself on a hook in 
the kitchen.' 

Dora was speechless. She could only 
groan ; she wanted to shriek. 

' Yes, dearie, I came in and fpund him, 
and I fell in a swoon ; but somebody 
come and cut him down, poor dear ! He 
was took away for the inquest, but they 
brought him back last night just afore 
you come, and the funeral's to-day.' 

Dora Fane backed out of the landlady's 
room, and returned to her own and shut 
the door. Then her overwrought nerves 
gave way. She fell on her knees by the 
bed, and burst into hysterical tears. 
***** 
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As soon as she could find a cab in the 
neighbourhood, Dora Fane secured it, and 
brought it back to the cottage, and told 
the man to come with her and get her 
basket. 

She explained to the landlady that she 
was very sorry, but the lodgings wouldn't 
suit. She paid her for the night's accom- 
modation, and set out in search of * dig- 
gings ' where the accommodation was 
superior and the surroundings less tragic. 

That afternoon, when she was out in 
the town, a -hearse passed her, followed by 
a single mourning-coach, in which sat a 
woman with her face tied up. The 
woman put her head out of the window, 
and gave her a sad little nod of recogni- 
tion. 

It was the funeral of Miss Fane's de- 
ceased landlord. The prima donna of 
the * Maid Marian ' Company looked at 
it and shuddered. It brought her mid- 
night adventure back vividly to her mind. 
She almost felt inclined to ask her new 
landlady to allow her to look in the room 
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next to hers, to make sure there wasn't a 
tragedy there. 

^ ^ ^ 'If V 

When Sunday came round again, and 
the * Maid Marian ' Company were at the 
station getting into the train for their next 
town, Miss Fane looked about the plat- 
form for the porter who had given her an 
address. 

She didn't discover him until just as the 
train was starting. She beckoned him to 
the carriage door, and he came and touched 
his hat. 

* Lodgings all right, miss ?' he asked 
doubtfully. 

' No, they were not,' replied Miss 
Fane, with some asperity. * They were 
all wrong. Why did you recommend 
them to me ?' 

'Well, you see, miss,' said the porter, 
* I knew the poor woman as keeps the 
place had had a lot of trouble, what with 
the brokers and her husband killing him- 
self, and I thought your bit o' money for 
the rent 'ud be a godsend to her.' 
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The train started, and Miss Fane s4t 
back in the carriage and stared at vacancy. 
The man had evidently known what had 
happened in the place, and yet had sent 
her to it. * It was very kind to the poor 
woman,' she muttered to herself, 'but 
what price me ?' 

The members of the company to whom 
Miss Fane had told her story on Monday 
night thought she was romancing ; but 
some of them went down and found the 
cottage on the towing-path, and knew 
that she had spoken the truth. 

This weird experience of theatrical life 
' without the limelight ' happened to a 
young lady who is now a member of one 
of Mr. William Greet's touring com- 
panies. If I mentioned her name, every 
playgoer in the provinces would know it. 



VI 

' RESTING • 

In the advertisement pages of the Fra^ 
among the ' Actors' Cards/ your eye, as 
you scan the column, might or might not 
be caught by this intimation : 

' Mr. Frank Ellerton — Resting.' 

Resting does not mean the same thing 
to everybody, but Mr. Ellerton's idea of 
this pleasant occupation — if the w^ord may 
be used in connection with doing some- 
thing which is doing nothing — was cer- 
tainly peculiar. 

He had paid for the advertisement out 
of the small sum still remaining over 
from the little money he had managed 
to save during his last engagement. As 
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his salary had been two pounds ten a 
week for playing a character part in a 
not too successful melodrama during a 
spring tour which commenced late in 
March and ended early in June ; and 
as he had now been out for a month, 
these savings had grown smaller and 
beautifully less. He was now visiting 
the agents daily, in the hope of getting 
something to do, waiting on the crowded 
stairs, sitting in the crowded rooms, 
walking every day from his lodgings 
to the Strand, pacing the Strand in 
between whiles, and walking home again. 
His evenings were passed in melancholy 
broodings, his nights in sleepless anxiety. 
But in the advertisement columns of the 
Era he was ' resting.' 

There is something aristocratic to the 
professional eye in the word * resting.' 
That is why young actors and actresses 
occasionally use it in preference to the 
more truthful * disengaged.' 

Sometimes the word is used in its 
correct sense. Once it appeared under 
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circumstances that imparted a peculiar 
pathos to the announcement. The week 
that Adelaide Neilson's sudden and painful 
death in the Bois de Boulogne sent a 
shock through the theatrical world, her 
advertisement, which there had been no 
time to withdraw, came out in the Era : 

' Miss Neilson — Resting.' 

On the day that his announcement 
greeted the eyes of theatrical managers 
and his brother and sister artists, Frank 
Ellerton, like Ariadne, paced the dreary 
Strand, only his locomotion was less 
graceful and his appearance less poetic. 
It was a blazing hot day, and the baking 
pavement scorched his feet through the 
shabby patent-leather boots, worn thin at 
the sole by the constant tramping to and 
fro in search of a theatrical engagement. 

In another sense Frank was engaged. 
In a fit of temporary insanity, brought on 
by a violent attack of love-fever, he had 
proposed to a dear little girl in the country, 
the daughter of an old friend of his father's. 
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The engagement was now two years old ; 
but all that the lovers had to feed their 
love upon were rapturous letters, and 
occasionally, when Frank was desperately 
hard-up, a post-card, on which the ardent 
lover had to content himself with a quiet 
* God bless you, dear,' instead of indulging 
in those tender expressions which are too 
sacred for the eyes of anyone but the girl 
you adore. 

This made the struggles of Frank's 
professional career more terrible than they 
would, perhaps, otherwise have been. 
The years were going on, and he had 
failed to achieve anything like a position 
which would enable him to take a wife. 
When the wife is in the profession both 
are bread-winners ; they may occasionally 
get joint engagements. But the wife who 
is not on the stage is a terrible responsi- 
bility to the actor with a small salary, 
who has frequently to face weeks, and 
sometimes months, of idleness. 

Frank had been out since the second 
week of June ; now it was the second 
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week of July, and he was beginning to 
despair, although the summer months 
are notoriously bad for the profession. 
By the middle of July the engagements 
are generally completed for the autumn 
tours commencing on Bank Holiday, a 
date at which most of the good shows 
take to the road again. 

Frank had done the weary round of the 
agents, and had met with the stereotyped 
reply, ' Nothing for you to-day.' He 
had heard that there was a new drama 
coming on at the Princess's, and had tried 
to see the manager, who was on the stage. 
He had waited at the stage-door with a 
dozen other professionals, bent on a similar 
errand, and had not even succeeded in 
getting his card sent in. After waiting 
two hours, the assistant stage - manager 
came out to get a drink. One man 
in the crowd knew him, and stopped him. 

* Any chance ?' he asked. 

• No earthly,' was the reply. * It's not 
a bit of good you ladies and gentlemen 
waiting. Everything's full up.' 
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The weary and depressed little crowd 
broke up, and the members went their 
various ways. 

Frank bit his lip, and turned to go too ; 
but in his desperation an idea came to 
him. He had heard that the author of 
the play was a good fellow, who saw 
everybody, and wasn't rude or brusque 
to anybody. He would go round to 
the front and see the author. He knew 
by experience that the stage-door ' Every- 
thing full up * is often only an excuse 
to get rid of the little uninvited crowd, 
and that now and again there are small 
parts being kept open until the author 
and the manager can find the person to 
suit them. 

So Frank went round into Oxford Street, 
and, going up to the box-office, asked if 
his card could be sent through to Mr. 

Before he could be answered, the author 
himself came through, talking to the 
manager. 

' I'm just going out to get something 
to eat,' he said to the box-office-keeper. 
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* Back in a quarter of an hour, if anybody 
wants me.' 

Frank EUerton knew the author by 
sight, and he stepped boldly forward. 

* I beg your pardon,' he said, • but 
if there are any parts ' 

' Parts, eh ? — parts ?* replied the author, 
looking the actor up and down. * Awfully 
sorry, old fellow, everything gone.* 

' I wouldn't mind a small part,' said 
Frank, * if I could understudy.' 

The author thought a minute. He was 
a sympathetic man, and there was a look 
in Frank's face that told its tale to the 
experienced eye. 

'Well, I don't think there's anything,' 
he said. * But I must go now. Dash it ! 
I've hardly a minute to spare. Wait here 
till I come back, and I'll see if I can do 
anything for you.' 

And then he went off quickly to join 
the manager, who was waiting in the 
doorway. 

Frank's spirits rose. After all, there 
might be a chance, and it would be London. 
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It was half-past two when the author 
went out. Frank, determined not to miss 
him, waited at the front-door. He 
waited half an hour — an hour — and still 
no author appeared. He waited two 
hours, knowing that authors occasionally 
sit down and smoke after eating, and let 
the rehearsal go on for a bit without them. 
But when it came to five o'clock, he 
thought he would make inquiries. So 
he went round to the stage-door. The 
author might have gone in that way. He 
had, but he had only stayed an hour, and 
the rehearsal was now over for the day. 

At eleven the next morning Frank was 
at the theatre. He waited at the stage- 
door, because he was told Mr. — '• — always 
came in that way. 

The author drove up in a cab, and 
Frank was on to him in a moment. 

* I met you yesterday,' he said. 

* Did you ? Ah ! Where ? What 
about?' asked the author, feeling in his 
pocket for the silver for his cab. 

' You told me to wait' 

7 
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' Eh ! Did I ? Of course ; I remember 
now. Awfully sorry. Let's see, what 
was it you wanted ?' 

• A part.' 

' Ah ! a part. Well, I believe every- 
thing really is full, but there's just a doubt 
about one. Wait here for ten minutes and 
I'll see the manager.' 

Frank EUerton waited an hour. Then, 
worked up to desperation, he rushed wildly 
along the passage, pulled open the swing- 
door at the end, and walked on to the 
stage. 

The author was standing in front of the 
T piece, evidently in a bad temper. The 
stage-manager was walking up and down, 
also evidently in a bad temper. The 
leading lady was putting on her hat, and 
looking in the dark corners for her parasol. 
She also was very evidently in a bad 
temper. 

The stage-manager suddenly left off 
walking up and down and faced the 
leading lady. 

' Come, Miss ,' he said, ' do be 
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reasonable. This is the third time you've 
thrown up the part, and it's getting silly- 
Are you going to play it or not ?' 

• Certainly not. Never — I'd die first ! 
I won't be spoken to like a schoolgirl, and 
I do know my words, and if I don't, I 
shall — I — I — I'm not a parrot, I'm an 
actress.' 

' My dear girl, you promised three 
days ago to come letter-perfect' 

' So I am — at least, I was yesterday. 
It's the constant alteration of the business 
— ^it puts everything out of my head.' 

The author, who had been working 
himself up, now let himself go. 

' Mr. ,' he shouted to the stage- 
manager, * please dismiss the rehearsal. 
We can't keep these ladies and gentlemen 

here wasting their time while Miss 

lectures the management. I'm sick of it ! 
Good-morning.' 

The company looked black. The stage- 
manager knitted his brows; the leading 
lady sank into a chair and began to sob 
hysterically ; and the author, banging his 

7—2 
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hat on his head, strode towards the stage- 
door. 

Suddenly he came face to face with 
Frank Ellerton, who was wondering 
whether he could speak now. 

The author stared. 

' Good Lord ! man,' he said, * am I to 
be pursued by you everywhere ? Dash it I 
I shall find you sitting on my doorstep 
presently.' 

* But, Mr. , you told me ' 

• Oh, go to Jericho !' yelled the enraged 
author, as he strode off. 

And poor Frank Ellerton, knowing that 
his chance at the Princess's was now 
entirely lost, didn't go to Jericho, but back 
to his lonely lodgings, wondering whether 
a header over Waterloo Bridge wouldn't 
be the best way out of his trouble after all. 
« ^ « ^ « 

Frank Ellerton sat in the little room he 
rented in a street off Soho Square. His 
head was buried in his hands and his 
elbows were on his knees. 

Things were getting desperate. He had 
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kept a little money to pay his rent, but 
there were several things he wanted, and 
he was weak and hungry. His landlady 
supphed him with tea and bread-and- 
butter in the morning, but he had to 

* dine out.* He had, until the money 
began to run down, * dined 'at a little 
shop round the corner, where the buns 
were particularly indigestible. But even 
after two buns he felt a craving for food 
before bedtime. He tried scones and 
found them more substantial — after scones 
it took him longer to get hungry again. 

But lately he had made a great discovery. 
He had found a shop in Tottenham Court 
Road where you could get three oatmeal 
cakes and a pat of butter for twopence. 
These oatmeal cakes were more filling 
than anything he had yet tried, and for 
several days past they had furnished his 

* dinner.* 

He had * dined * before coming back to 
his room. When he got in there was a 
letter for him on the hall table. 

It was from his sweetheart. It was a 
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sad, sweet little letter, but it cut the young 
actor to the heart. It was three months 
since he had seen his poor little girl. 
Heaven knew when he would see her 
again ! 

As to marrying, that seemed farther ofF 
than ever. How could he ever hope to 
marry and keep a wife ? If he got an 
engagement now and then, these awful 
weeks between without a farthing of money 
left him penniless, often in debt. 

This is no romance, no invention of a 
story-writer ; it is a page torn from the 
book of theatrical life. The position of 
the small-salaried actor, who is entirely 
dependent on his profession, and has no 
relatives who can make a home for him 
while he is * walking about,' is often an 
absolutely painful one. It is no question 
of talent, industry, or sobriety. The best 
and the worst have constantly to face the 
* out of a shop ' difficulty, and to live and 
eat and dress like ladies and gentlemen on 
nothing a week. 

If once an actor or an actress begins 
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to let their ' hard-upness ' show, they 
are materially injuring their prospects. 
No matter how painfully the shoe may 
pinch, they must keep a bright face, 
and carry themselves with a jaunty air, 
and to their comrades, and the managers, 
and the agents they must convey the 
impression that the world is going well 
with them. 

Frank Ellerton sat down that evening 
and wrote a heartbroken letter to his 
sweetheart. Then he read it, and the 
tears ran down his cheeks ; but he deter- 
mined that they should not run down 
hers, so he tore it up again, and, flinging 
himself down on his knees, prayed to God 
to have mercy on him, and show him one 
ray of light in the darkness that compassed 
him in. 

#Jb Jb J^ Jb 
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The next morning he went, heavy- 
hearted, to the agent's. He had no hope 
of anything, but he went. The rooms 
were all full, and the faces of the artists 
were nearly as long as his own. All the 
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tours were filled, so the agent said, and 
there was nothing new coming on in 
London until September, except the 
Princess's, and there the cast was com- 
plete. 

Frank took a look round the room, 
chatted for a moment with one or two of 
the people he knew, and then turned to 
go downstairs again. As he reached the 
door he ran up against, and nearly knocked 
over, a gentleman who was coming in. 

* Well, I'm hanged !' exclaimed the 
gentleman, picking up his hat, which 
had been knocked off in the collision. 

It was the Princess's author. 

Frank apologized, but the author 
laughed. 

' It's fate,' he said. * I'm bound to 
have you ; there's no getting away from 
you. Where were you last ?' 

* I played Jim Halibird in * A Man's 
Revenge,' said Frank eagerly, ' and before 
that I played ' 

' Oh, all right ; I think you'll do,' 
said the author. * You look like the 
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part that's wanted. The chap who's 
rehearsed it till now has found something 
better, and left us in the lurch. Come 
along ; jump into this cab with me, and 
I'll take you back. You'll rehearse on 
approval, I suppose ?' 

Frank Ellerton dared not refuse a 
chance, so he agreed to the author's 
suggestion. He rehearsed excellently, 
and his engagement was settled for the 
run of the piece. 

The piece was a success, and one night 
Frank, who understudied the villain, got 
his chance, and scored heavily. 

To-day he is in receipt of an excellent 
salary, and his name is rarely absent from 
the London bills. 

And he has married his sweetheart. 

*4U J^ Jj^ ^ 
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All the actors who have to face the 
fearful ordeal of * resting ' arc not so 
fortunate as Frank Ellerton. 

Many of them, after getting to the end 
of their resources, are reduced to some- 
thing even less satisfying than oatmeal 
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biscuits, and have to part with portions 
of their wardrobe until their chance 
comes, and they once more know the 
blessed word ' Treasury.' 

Even then, with many a good, hard- 
working artist, the trouble is not over. 
You may, after being out for several 
weeks, get an engagement at a London 
theatre, give three weeks' rehearsal, and 
find yourself out of a shop again at the 
very worst time of the year, owing to the 
play in which you were engaged failing 
to attract the public. 

When the * improvidence ' of the pro- 
fession is made a text on which to hang a 
sermon, I often wonder how the preachers 
would manage to be provident themselves 
on a six weeks' * rest,' three weeks' re- 
hearsal without salary, a fortnight's run, 
and then another * rest ' of five or six 
weeks. You can't save much out of a 
fortnight's salary when you have to spread 
it over sixteen weeks ! I couldn't. 



VII 

JONAH 

There are men and women in the 
theatrical profession, admirable actors and 
actresses, who have an unenviable reputa- 
tion. They are acknowledged to be care- 
ful, conscientious artists, and some of them 
never play a part without getting excellent 
notices. 

But when the manager of a theatre 
discusses with the author the casting of 
a new play, and the name of one of these 
artists is mentioned, there is always 
hesitancy, and in nine cases out of ten 
the name is dismissed from further con- 
sideration. 

Two of the most artistic actors who 
have trodden the English stage during the 
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last quarter of a century are known as 
Jonahs to the entire profession. 

Neither of them ever played a part 
badly in his life, and some of their imper- 
sonations have been hailed by the press 
as triumphs of histrionic art. But at the 
reading of a new play, when the company 
sit around in chairs like Christy Minstrels, 
and listen to the nervous author en- 
deavouring to act all the parts himself, 
and to give to each a distinct characteriza- 
tion, you would generally find that if 
either of the * Jonahs ' had been present, 
the actors and actresses were anything but 
sanguine of success. 

' It's a good play,' Brown would say, 

* and it might have a chance, but is 

in it. That's quite enough to ruin it.' 

If a young man not versed in theatrical 
superstition asked why should handi- 
cap a play to the point of failure, he would 
be enlightened in this way : 

*Why, dear boy, because no play that 
he acts in ever makes a red cent, for the 
management. I've known him for twelve 
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years, and I've never known him in a big 
go yet' 

* Then why is he engaged ?* 

* Because he's such a fine artist — because 
there isn't an actor breathing who could 
play the part he's cast for like him. But 
it's no good. You mark my words, the 
play won't run a month.' 

The * Jonah ' idea is one of the strongest 
of stage superstitions. It has as many 
adherents as the association of bad luck 
with peacocks' feathers. 

I have heard managers who write about 
the drama in high-class reviews, and lecture 
on the drama before grave and reverend 
assemblies, say of an admirable artist who 

was a Jonah, * Engage ! I wouldn't 

have him in my theatre if he'd pay me 
fifty pounds a week.' 

So much by way of introduction, which 

is the preface to the story of a theatrical 

Jonah whom I once knew intimately. 

The last green curtain hides him now 

from the eyes of the world for ever, and 

so nothing that I write can give him pain. 
# # * # # 
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* Billy ' Bertram was a low comedian 
and a general favourite in theatrical circles 
from three in the afternoon until six, and 
from twelve o'clock at night until three in 
the morning. 

In the Strand, at the Gaiety bar, at the 
theatrical clubs, everybody thought him 
the funniest fellow in the world. When 
he entered the club-room after the shows 
there was always a chorus of welcome. 
Actors always spoke of him as the best of 
good fellows. 

But when I first made Billy's acquaint- 
ance his popularity was already dormant 
between the hours of seven and eleven in 
the evening. None of his brother pro- 
fessionals were anxious for the pleasure of 
his company on the stage. He had slowly 
but surely acquired the reputation of being 
a Jonah. 

I saw him play in several short engage- 
ments in the days before his reputation 
had quite solidified. He was admirable in 
his part, and convulsed the scanty audience 
with laughter. The Times gave him 
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twenty lines to himself. Clement Scott, 
in the Daily Telegraph, wrote about him 
so enthusiastically, that Billy cut the 
notice out and stuck it on cardboard, and 
put it in an envelope and carried it about 
with him ever afterwards. 

Oh the times I saw that notice pro- 
duced in the months that followed Billy's 
last engagement ! * There,' he would say, 
* that's what Scott says of me ! That ought 
to be good enough, oughtn't it ? and yet 
I can't get an engagement.' 

I don't think poor Billy Bertram ever 
understood the reason of his &ilure to 
secure a part in any of the new produc- 
tions. From the conversation in the club, 
and by reading the theatrical papers, he 
knew of everything that was coming on, 
and he used to interview the author and 
the management, and write letters and 
refer to his notices and do all that mortal 
man could do, but the answer was in- 
variably the same, ' Very sorry ; the only 
part that would suit you is already 
filled.' 
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In those days I was thrown into frequent 
contact with Billy, and he made a confidant 
of me. He told me how things were 
getting with him, and as he knew that 
I had a good deal of influence in a certain 
theatre for which I had written two or 
three plays, he begged me to speak to the 
manager on his behalf at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The opportunity occurred. A new 
drama was about to be produced ; there 
was a character in it which Billy could 
play splendidly. 

I called on the manager and asked him 
to give Bertram a chance. 

' Poor old Billy !' was the reply ; 
* nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to do him a good turn, but I daren't 
risk it — he's such an awful Jonah.' 

* He's had the bad luck to be in several 
non-successes,' I said, • but that's not his 
fault. If the play is good, an actor's luck, 
or whatever you like to call it, doesn't 
interfere with its prospects.' 

' I don't know,' replied the manager. 
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who was then, and is still, one of our 
most popular actors. * Some of the plays 
Billy was in were not at all bad.' 

• I don't believe in your " Jonah " idea,* 
I said. * When a good play fails it is 
because there is a combination of circum- 
stances against it. Some of these plays 
that ought to have been successes were 
produced at unlucky houses.' 

'Why say "unlucky houses" if you 
don't believe in " Jonahs "? Surely, if a 
theatre can bring ill-luck an actor can. If 
Billy's hard up, and he'll have a benefit, 
I'll go in with pleasure and do all that I 
can ; but I'm not going to risk the success 
of my new production by having him in 
it. Why, the minute he walked on to the 
stage the hearts of the entire company 
would go down in their boots.' 

I went back to the excellent low 
comedian with the reputation of being ' a 
child of misfortune,' and told him that I 
had failed. A day or two afterwards I 
broached the other subject. 

* Billy,' I said, * you have had bad luck 

8 
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lately. Why don't you let us get you up 
a benefit ?* 

Billy Bertram shook his head. * I want 
the money, goodness knows,' he said ; * but 
I don't like the idea. I'm only just forty 
— I've always pleased my managers and 
my public — I've had magnificent notices. 
Look at the one Scott gave me. I don't 
want a benefit. I want an engagement.' 

* But, after all, a benefit will be a help 
to you — and it will bring you before the 
public again.' 

* Yes, it will do that, but in what way ? 
I shall be advertising the fact to the world 
that I cannot get an engagement, that 
nobody wants me as an artist, and so they 
are giving me something out of charity. 
No ; if I were ill — ^if I had met with an 
accident — the benefit would be all right; 
but a benefit to an actor because he can't 
get anything to do is a benefit which 
means the end of his professional career. 
I'll rub on as I can, and hope for the luck 
to change.* 

And so Billy rubbed on, and in the 
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process a good deal of Billy rubbed off. 
He began to look rather shabby, and his 
face fell away, and there came a look into 
his eyes that was not pleasant to see. 

He turned up at the club still in the 
afternoons, and men stood him drinks and 
handed him their cigar-cases, but it never 
occurred to anyone to ask him to eat. 

But one day a remarkable thing hap- 
pened. A new play was in rehearsal at a 
theatre in the Strand. Billy, as usual, had 
applied to the management for a part with- 
out success. Three days before the date 
announced for the first production the low 
comedian put his kneecap out at rehearsal, 
and had to be taken home. The doctor, 
who was sent for at once, ordered him to 
bed, and informed him that he would pro- 
bably be unable to use the injured knee for 
several weeks. 

The management was in a fix. Some- 
body suggested Billy Bertram ; he was a 
quick study, and the part would fit him 
like a glove. 

The manager hesitated. Billy was so 

8—2 
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unlucky; but there didn't happen to be 
anybody good available at the moment, 
and so Billy was sent for, engaged, and 
given the part. 

When the name of William Bertram 
wzs inserted in the day-bills and the ad- 
vertisements clever people shook their 
heads. 

* That w^on't run long,' they said ; * poor 
old Billy Bertram's in it* 

But the company had convinced them- 
selves that the play was actor-proof. 
Everybody shrieked at rehearsals, and on 
the night of the dress rehearsal the band 
was in convulsions. 

When the band laughs at the dress re- 
hearsal the actors go home happy, and 
the author begins to buy house property 
with his fees. 

Billy came into the club after the last 
rehearsal jubilant. He looked ten years 
younger. The lines had gone from his 
face, and in a moment of forgetfulness he 
ordered his own drink. 

He was full of the new play. The 
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situations were magnificent, the lines 
sparkled with epigram ; his own part was 
terrific. If it wasn't a big go he would 
eat his head. 

The pky was produced, and in some 
extraordinary way it fizzled. Nobody 
could quite understand why. It ought to 
have been a success. The critics and the 
regular first-nighters, talking to each other 
between the acts, all agreed that with 
ordinary luck the play ought to have a 
run. But one or two awkward things 
happened. In the first act a looking-glass 
fell and put people's nerves wrong. In 
the second act, just as a situation had been 
worked up to, there was a stage wait, 
and then that terrible person, the gallery 
wit, took hold of an unfortunate line (one 
of those questions tempting a rude reply, 
which the careful dramatist cuts out the 
moment it strikes his ear), and made a 
remark which caused the whole audience 
to scream with laughter in the wrong 
place. 

At the fall of the curtain there was no 
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opposition, but the author, who had been 
upset, had left the house, and when he 
was called did not appear ; and the 
manager, instead of coming on quickly 
and explaining matters, rushed about after 
him, and so the people stopped applauding 
and went out. 

The notices the next day were sympa- 
thetic. The critics tried to account for 
the play not having hit the bull's-eye, and 
didn't do it any good in the process. But 
everybody agreed that Billy Bertram had 
played splendidly. 

* How is it,' asked Mr. Joseph Knight, 
in the Ghbe, * that we so rarely have an 
opportunity of seeing this excellent come- 
dian V ' Had all the actors attacked their 
scenes with the same dash and go as 
Mr. Bertram,' said Mr. Moy Thomas, in 
the Daily News, ' the success of the play 
would never have been in doubt for a 
moment.' 

Some of the actors came on to the club 
after the performance. They were not 
enthusiastic. Billy Bertram was elated 
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with his own success. An actor always 
knows when he has held and pleased his 
audience ; if there are only two people in 
the theatre, and they are at the back of 
the pit, he knows whether he has *got 
them ' or has failed to ' get them.' Billy 
was sure he had made a personal success, 
but about the play he had to confess that 
he was doubtful. It hadn't gone as it 
ought to have done. The accident with 
the looking-glass had upset everybody, to 
begin with, and the stage wait had made 
matters worse, but he thought when it 
played closer it would work up into a 
success. 

But the other actors shook their heads. 
They didn't think it would turn out a 'goer.' 

One of them left early. He was going 
my way, and I walked with him. 

* What do you think is the matter with 
the play ?' I asked. 

* Think !' exclaimed the actor ve- 
hemently. * It doesn't want any thinking. 

How could it be a success with that d 

Jonah, Billy Bertram, in it ?' 
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The play, of which there had been such 
great expectations, ran a month to in- 
different houses ; then the manager, having 
nothing else ready, revived an old success 
of the theatre, and the receipts went up by 
leaps and bounds. 

Poor Billy had expended his month's 
salary in a new outfit and the payment of 
certain arrears of rent at his lodgings, and 
when he was once more on ' the walking 
list * he was as hard up as ever. 

' Dash it all !' he said, with something 
very like tears in his eyes, * I did think I'd 
got into a success at last.' 

The at last was eloquent. It was the 
justification of all that his brother pro- 
fessionals had said about the ill-luck which 
always associated itself with him in the 
theatre. 

#jf. 4^ 4t 4t 

^ TT <r "B* 

For twelve months Billy Bertram tried 
in vain for another engagement. The last 
failure had been talked about more than 
any other. His reputation as a Jonah was 
now absolute and complete. If you 
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suggested his name to a manager, the 
manager made certain cabalistic signs 
which are supposed to ward ofF the 
powers of the Evil One. 

Towards the end of the year, I found 
Billy alone one night in the club. He 
was terribly depressed, and I sympathized 
with him. In a moment of expansion he 
told me how terribly the shoe was 
pinching. 

He had relatives who had helped him a 
little, and with this he had managed at 
first to pay the rent of his rooms, but now 
he had fallen hopelessly in arrears. The 
house where he lodged was kept by two 
dear old maiden ladies, and they had been 
goodness itself. 

* Every morning,' said Billy, * they send 
me up a cup of tea and a plate of bread- 
and-butter, and they wait patiently for the 
rent, but I can't go on imposing on the 
dear good-natured old souls. They'd 
never turn me out, I know ; but I must 
go — I'm ashamed of myself that I've stayed 
so long.' 
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' What are you going to do ?* I 
asked. 

' Goodness knows ! Anything to give 
me a bed and the day's food, and enough 
to pay the old ladies.' 

' Are you going to give up the profes- 
sion ?' I said. 

Billy looked at me with astonishment. 
* Give it up ? — the profession ?' he ex- 
claimed. * I shan't have to — the profession 
has given me up !' 

That was the last day any of us saw 
Billy Bertram at the club, or in the 
Strand, or at any of his old haunts. He 
' dropped out,' and was gradually for- 
gotten. 

***** 

A long time afterwards I was passing 
through the Borough on a Saturday night, 
and the name of * Theo. Bertram ' caught 
my eyes over the top of a small under- 
taker's shop. 

I remembered Billy telling me that he 
had a brother named Theophilus, and that 
he was in the black business. 
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I thought I might hear news of my old 
friend, so I stepped into the shop and 
asked if Mr. Bertram was in. The assis- 
tant went into a back office or parlour — I 
don't know which it was — and the under- 
taker came out. He was dressed in his 
professional black, and had a heavy brown 
beard and whiskers, which almost covered 
his face. 

I thought he started a little when he saw 
me, but I put that down to my imagination. 

* I beg your pardon,' I said, ' but I am 
inquiring after someone of your name. 
Did you ever have a brother named 
William ?' 

The undertaker smiled, hesitated, and 
then held out his hand. * I am William,* 
he said ; ' come into the office.' 

In the office my old friend Billy ex- 
plained how it was I found him playing 
such a novel character for a low comedian. 

When he gave up the stage he went to 
his brother, and his brother, who was then 
ill, said that he might assist him in the 
business if he liked, and he would give 
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him what he could afford. Billy hesitated 
for a little at first, but he had no choice, 
and finally he accepted. He soon got the 
' hang of the thing,' as he called it, and 
when his brother died he kept the connec- 
tion together, and went into partnership 
with his brother's widow. 

' But keep it dark, old chap,' he said. 
* If it got about it would ruin the business. 
We don't do a high-class trade, but even 
the customers round here wouldn't like the 
idea of being buried by a low comedian.' 

A year or two ago I heard that Billy 
had followed his brother to the grave, and 
that the business had been sold, and was 
carried on under another name. 

It is not often that a clever comedian, 
through the persistent ill-luck which 
follows him, has to turn undertaker. But 
when you get the reputation in the pro- 
fession of being a Jonah you never know 
what you will come to. 



VIII 

THE JOINT ENGAGEMENT 

Grant Aston was a leading man, and his 
wife was a leading lady. They had played 
together in the best West-End theatres, 
and had commanded big salaries. Theirs 
was a love-match ; for Grant had fallen 
madly in love with pretty Kate Barton in 
the days when marriage between them was 
impossible. 

Grant Aston, a handsome young actor 
of thirty, the admired exponent of the 
brave young heroes of West-End melo- 
drama, had in his foolish youth made an 
unhappy marriage. He had discovered, 
when it was too late, that his profession 
was utterly repugnant to the woman who 
had promised at the altar to love, honour. 
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and obey him. Mrs. Aston had not only 
no sympathy with her husband's art, 
but she was intensely jealous, and on one 
or two occasions caused the utmost annoy- 
ance by exhibiting her failing in public, 
and taking no pains to conceal from the 
astonished company the identity of the 
actress of whom she was jealous. 

There was not the slightest foundation 
for the wife's suspicions. The young 
actress whom Mrs. Aston pointedly attacked 
was a lady of the highest reputation, and 
the gentleman to whom she was engaged 
was present at the gathering at which the 
outrage took place. 

Grant Aston, shamed and humiliated, 
and burning with indignation, publicly 
apologized to the lady and hex fiance ; then, 
taking his wife by the arm, dragged her 
from the room. 

The next day he went to the manager 
of the theatre and begged him to accept 
his resignation. After what had taken 
place he felt that it would be cowardly of 
him to remain the leading man in a theatre 
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in which the leading lady was the actress 
whom his wife had so grossly insulted. 

He did not mention the matter again to 
his wife, for he refused to speak to her. 
The wife brooded over the matter, but 
would not try and convince herself that 
she had made a mistake. In her self- 
inflicted misery she gave way to a habit 
which she had previously developed, and 
became a hard drinker. One night Aston 
came home from the club and found his 
wife was not in the house. 

He sat up for her, and at one o'clock 
in the morning a knock came at the door. 
When Grant Aston opened it he found 
himself face to face with a policeman, 
who informed him that a lady who said 
she was Mrs. Grant Aston, and had given 
Mr. Aston's house as her address, had 
been taken to the police-station, charged 
with being drunk and disorderly in the 
streets. 

Grant Aston went to the station, 
obtained his wife's release, and brought 
her home. But the charge had been 
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entered, and she had to appear the follow- 
ing morning at the police-court. 

The case got into the papers, and every- 
body sympathized with the actor. He 
paid the fine imposed upon his wife, took 
her home, and begged her seriously to con- 
sider the situation. If she would promise 
to reform, he was prepared to forget the 
past, and to do everything in his power 
as a husband to restore domestic peace. 

The woman cried hysterically, and 
promised ; but from that day she became 
a confirmed drunkard, and after six months 
of misery Grant Aston made her an allow- 
ance, separated from her, and accepted a 
professional engagement in the United 
States. 

He was absent for a year. On his 
return he reappeared at the West End, and 
then his troubles began again. Night 
after night a woman in a state of maudlin 
drunkenness endeavoured to force her way 
past the stage-door-keeper, explaining that 
she was Mrs. Grant Aston, and she wanted 
to see her blackguard of a husband. 
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The stage-door-keeper, who knew some- 
thing of the actor's domestic troubles, 
refused to admit her, and so she waited 
outside and made the little court ring 
again with her abuse of the man whose 
name she bore. 

The stage hands and the people who 
pass in and out of a stage-door during the 
performance listened and were edified, and 
brought back the story to the theatre, and 
it quickly spread through the company. 
Everybody pitied Aston, and when the 
actors and actresses went out after the per- 
formance, and were accosted by this woman, 
they refused to stay and listen to her. 

Grant Aston himself, warned of the fate 
that awaited him, went out through the 
front of the house. 

But that sort of thing couldn't go on for 
long. It became a nuisance to the people 
at the theatre, and Grant Aston grew 
desperate. The position for him was one 
of ghastly humiliation. He must either 
take some energetic means to stop the 
persecution or give up his profession. 

9 
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To know night after night while you 
are acting that a drunken woman, who 
loudly proclaims herself your wife, is 
causing a disturbance and making an un- 
seemly exhibition of herself at the stage- 
door is utterly disastrous to your nerves 
and your peace of mind. 

One night Grant Aston, goaded almost 
to madness by the woman's persistent 
annoyance, rushed out of the stage-door 
between the acts and fiercely ordered his 
wife to go away or he would give her in 
custody. 

The woman replied by striking him 
heavily across the face with her umbrella. 

The curtain had to be kept down for 
ten minutes longer than usual while the 
actor's face was made presentable to the 
audience. 

But he was unable to play at all^ and 
the understudy went on. The understudy 
played all the week, and then the actor, 
whose nerves were thoroughly unstrung, 
finding himself unable to face the ordeal 
of the persistent persecution, once more 
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resigned his position, and remained out of 
an engagement. 

But matters were becoming desperate. 
Unless he did something his professional 
career in town was at an end. 

He consulted a solicitor, who gave him 
excellent worldly advice. A watch was 
kept upon the movements of Mrs. Grant 
Aston, and eventually the actor obtained a 
divorce and was a free man. 

The woman's position was altered, and 
if she annoyed him or interfered with him 
in any way, there need not be the slightest 
hesitation in appealing to the law. 

The woman appreciated the altered 
circumstances sufficiently to keep away 
from the theatre of an evening, but she 
devoted her extra time to the worship of 
Bacchus, and twelve months after the 
divorce proceedings she died of alcoholic 
poisoning. 

Six months later Grant Aston married 
the lady with whom for the last two years 
he had been in love — charming Kate 
Barton, an actress who had been on the 

9—2 
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boards from her childhood, and who was 
one of the most delightful comediennes on 
the English stage. 

After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Aston 
always acted together. They sought for 
and easily obtained joint engagements, 
and their salary was one which enabled 
them to live in excellent style. But 
neither of them was particularly young 
when they married. Grant was thirty- 
three, and his wife was twenty-eight. 

Some actors are young at fifty ; some 
actresses retain their youthful figure and 
appearance to long past forty. Fate was 
not so kind to the Astons. The public 
taste changed, and the husband's pro- 
nounced style became old-fashioned. The 
years went on, and the wife lost the slim- 
ness and the gracefulness which are required 
for the heroines of both domestic drama 
and comedy. 

Then came the first trouble. The 
Astons found a difficulty in getting a 
joint engagement. Grant might have had 
a good part still in certain plays, but in 
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these there was no part for his wife now 
she could no longer play the leading r61e. 
She could have had engagements for certain 
matronly parts, but the managers did not 
want her husband. 

The Astons had had joint engagements 
in leading business for so long that they 
looked upon it as a slight that they should 
be offered anything else, and they refused 
at first to separate. 

But eventually, after being out of the 
bills for a year, they found that salary is 
a considerable aid to housekeeping. Then 
London engagements were no longer 
offered them. They could go on tour, 
but not together. 

Now, for a husband and wife to accept 
engagements in two different touring 
companies means a very long separation 
indeed. I have known a loving husband 
in the profession who only caught sight 
of his devoted wife once in ten months, 
and that was at a railway-station. At 
Derby they had ten minutes together, and 
then they separated, only to meet again 
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for two days in London before they went 
to their pantomime engagements, one for 
ten weeks to Liverpool, and the other for 
eight weeks to Plymouth. 

Immediately the pantomimes were over 
their tours began again, and after one day 
together at Brighton — they had no time to 
get to London, where their home was — 
they parted, not to meet again for five 
months more. 

That is how married life frequently 
arranges itself in the profession, when the 
husband and wife are on the stage, and in 
constant work. There is a holiday in the 
summer, and then there is an opportunity 
for domesticity ; but if the couple are in 
highly successful plays the summer holiday 
does not commence till the end of June, 
and it finishes at the end of July. 

The Astons refused the ofi^er of separate 
engagements on tour because they were 
still in love with each other, and to be 
parted would mean misery for both of 
them. 

It was foolish — under the circumstances 
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it was insane — but it happened. There 
are many things in the professional 
temperament which do not at once ex- 
plain themselves to the cold logic of the 
commercial mind. 

I have known an actor harassed for 
money refuse an engagement because the 
terms offered were less than those he had 
been in the habit of receiving. His idea 
was that, if he once played for a lower 
salary, he would never get back to his old 
position again, and that would mean that 
his value as an artist was decreasing. 

The Astons remained obstinate, until 
from a position of ease and comfort they 
had descended to one of straitened means. 
Then came a ray of hope. An Australian 
manager came to London in search of 
novelties and artists. Grant Aston had the 
offer of the Australian rights of a play 
which he thought would suit himself and 
his wife. He saw the Australian manager, 
and the manager engaged to tour them and 
star them in Australia. He went back 
after arranging preliminaries, promising to 
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cable them when to start, and to send them 
a draft for their passage out. 

The Astons sold up their house and 
paid their creditors, and moved into 
lodgings. In the lodgings they patiently 
waited for the cable and the remittance, 
and neither came. 

Things were growing desperate — how 
desperate only their most intimate friends 
were ever allowed to guess, for Grant 
Aston went about with a brave face, and 
held his head high before his comrades. 

Once only he broke down badly, and 
that was when on Christmas morning he 
called at the house of a friend. The 
children of the house were playing with 
their presents, and one of them said, 
' Oh, but you should see the lovely present 
that papa has given mamma. What have 
you given Mrs. Aston for Christmas ?' 

It was only a chance question, but it 
brought the tears to the eyes of Grant 
Aston — great big tears which could not be 
restrained, but flowed down his cheeks. 
The father of the children came in and 
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saw the tears, and afterwards, when the 
truth was known, he understood them. 

Another month of waiting went by, 
and the Astons had parted with every- 
thing but the luggage they would have 
to take with them if they went to Australia. 

But the cable came at last. It was 
short and to the purpose : 

* Regret cannot arrange tour.* 

* * * m * 

An old friend of the Astons heard one 
morning at the Savage Club that the 
Australian engagement upon which they 
had been relying had not come off. He 
was a man with a good deal of influence 
in the profession, and he made up his 
mind — knowing how serious the blow 
would be — to try and do something for 
the unfortunate couple. 

He saw several managers, and at last he 
succeeded in obtaining for Grant Aston a 
short engagement which would at any rate 
relieve matters until something better 
turned up. 

He told me what he had done, and that 
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he was going to write that night to Aston 
and tell him the good news. ' I tried to 
get an engagement for his wife, but I 
couldn't manage that,' he said. ' I'm 
afraid they'll have to be separated, after all.' 
But they never were. 

The letter containing the offer of an 
engagement was delivered at the house at 
which the Astons were lodging at eight 
o'clock the next morning. 

At ten the landlady took it from the 
hall-table and went upstairs with it to her 
lodgers' bedroom. 

She knocked, and received no answer. 
She knocked again loudly, and still there 
was silence. She tried the handle, and 
found that the door was locked. She 
knocked again, this time with all her 
force. Still there was the silence of death. 

Thoroughly alarmed, she called to her 
husband and told him what had happened. 
He knocked, and, obtaining no answer, 
decided to force the door open. 

^ yp Ttf T^ 

Grant Aston and his wife lay side by 
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side on the bed. Both were dead. On 
the dressing-table was a note in the man's 
handwriting. 

* We couldn't bear this torture any 
longer. I killed my wife, and now I am 
about to take my own life. God knows 
what we have suffered, and will forgive us. 

* Grant Aston.' 

Grant Aston and his wife were not 
separated, after all. They had made a 
joint engagement with Death. 



IX 

AMONG THE WRECKAGE 

Business with Sir Augustus Harris took 
me some years ago behind the scenes of 
Drury Lane Theatre while the great Battle 
scene in one of his autumn productions 
was in progress. 

Sir Augustus, being called away from 
the stage, left me at the wings, and I 
waited until the battle was over, and the 
curtain had fallen after a glorious victory 
of the British troops over a dusky foe. 

When the curtain fell, it always had to 
be raised again in obedience to the frantic 
clamour of the delighted audience. 

During the short interval the dying and 
the dead mostly kept their places. The 
effect would have been lost if, when the 
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curtain went up again, the corpses had 
been cleared off the ground. 

A corpse lying near me nodded to me 
while the curtain was down. I didn't 
recognise him in his make-up, nor did I 
when, the return curtain having been 
taken, he got up and came towards me, 
and put out his hand. 

But when he spoke I recognised his 
voice, and instantly grasped the proiFered 
hand. It was my old friend Tom Hales 
(naturally, I am not giving the real name), 
whom I had known for a good many years 
as a London theatrical manager. 

* Why, Tom,' I said, * what are you 
doing here ?' 

* Playing a soldier. One line to speak, 
then bang! I get a bullet in the chest, 
and roll over with a lot of supers.' 

* Not a big part for you, Tom, is it ?' 
I said sympathetically, for my memory 
went back to the days when Tom Hales 
was a popular London lessee and a favourite 
actor. 

' No, it's not a great part,' said the 
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one-line actor sorrowfully, ' but I was 
jolly glad to get it. It was the best 'Gus 
could do for me, for the rehearsals had 
begun before I was able to get out of bed 
and crawl down to the theatre.' 

* What's been the matter with you, 
Tom?' 

• Throat trouble — lost my voice com- 
pletely. I'm hoarse now, and I don't 
seem to get any better.* 

Then I remembered having heard that 
poor old Tom Hales, whose luck had 
been out for some little time past, had 
lost his voice, and with it his income, and 
that he was very much under the weather. 

When I knew Tom Hales first he had 
two theatres, and both of them were 
drawing excellent houses. At one he 
played all the leading characters himself, 
and at the other he ran second-class melo- 
drama. He was generally supposed to be 
a man who had saved plenty of money, 
and was still making it. 

But appearances must have been de- 
ceptive, for gradually Tom dropped out of 
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management, and soon after he was trying 
for an engagement. 

He got one or two, but his style was 
old-fashioned for the West End, and he 
went on tour till throat trouble began, and 
he had to come to London for professional 
treatment. While the throat trouble was 
on he caught a severe chill, and had a 
sharp attack of pleurisy. When at last he 
was able to leave the house, his means 
must have been exhausted, for he came to 
Drury Lane and accepted the only thing 
Sir Augustus could give him to do — a 
one-line part and a corpse on the battle- 
field. 

The actor's instinct was strong in the 
old man. He managed to get a little bit 
of fat even out of the scanty material he 
had to work on. When he was shot he 
didn't fall down all at once like a super. 
He staggered before he fell, and after he 
had fallen he writhed on the ground and 
did a little business which was certainly 
effective. Unfortunately for Tom, the 
stage -manager wouldn't stop the battle 
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for him for a minute or two, and other 
corpses fell around him, and the low 
comedian had a line which got a roar, and 
so Tom's death scene went for nothing. 

While I was talking to Tom another 
warrior came up and wished me good- 
evening. As he was a British soldier, and 
his face was not stained like Tom's, who 
was an Afghan or something of that sort, 
I recognised him at once. 

It was that fine old-time tragedian 
Charles Martin (again, of course, I invent 
the name), who not many years ago was 
a theatrical manager in London, and had 
seven or eight highly-successful com- 
panies touring the provinces with London 
successes. 

He also was playing a small part, but 
he had three lines, and he killed two 
Afghans, so that he was better off than 
Tom. 

When Sir Augustus joined me again, I 
expressed my surprise at finding two old 
London managers among his small-part 
people. 
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* Oh, my dear fellow, that's nothing !' 
exclaimed the famous impresario. * If I 
were to give you a list of the old London 
favourites who come to me when I've got 
a big production, and are willing to take 
anything to earn a couple of pounds a 
week, it would open your eyes consider- 
ably. Men come to me, and women, too, 
who were big stars in the days when I 
was very small potatoes myself, and they 
make me feel quite uncomfortable. Of 
course, I can't put them all on the salary 
list. I do the best I can, but I often have 
to refuse, and it's very painful. I had one 
poor old boy only this week who begged 
me with tears in his eyes to let him come 
on and super, and I remember him when 
he could get his twenty pounds a week 
anywhere, and that was before the days of 
big salaries, too.' 

While the popular lessee was talking, 
I remembered an incident in connection 
with the National Theatre which was a 
telling illustration of the whirligig of 
Fate. There was in one of Sir Augustus's 

10 
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pantomimes a procession of Shakespeare's 
characters. Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo, 
King Lear, FalstafF, Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Juliet — all were there. It was a pro- 
cession merely, and the impersonators came 
down in twos to the front, and passed on 
silently. The actor who played King 
Lear in this pantomime procession had 
some years previously played the real King 
Lear on the boards of the same theatre. 

I finished my business with Sir Augustus, 
and went out of the great theatre into the 
street. The atmosphere was dull and 
heavy, and a drizzling rain had begun to 
fall. The surroundings were not cheerful, 
and I fell into a melancholy reverie. I 
thought of the cases within my own 
knowledge, in which lives of brave en- 
deavour crowned for a time with success 
had come to disaster at the close. 

Not often had the disasters in the cases 
I knew been brought about by careless- 
ness or evil courses. Ill-health, family 
trouble, financial reverses, misfortunes — 
there are a dozen dangers lying in wait 
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even for the successful men and women 
in the theatrical profession. In the course 
of my wanderings in search of copy, I 
have met the favourites of my young play- 
going days in many a strange place. 

I found my favourite pantomimist in a 
lunatic asylum, still agile, still in full 
possession of everything but his reason. 
I came upon him sitting in one of the 
wards of Caterham Asylum, with his hand 
clasped in that of a poor clergyman, whose 
features were slowly being destroyed by 
lupus. The old clown and the clergyman 
were inseparable. They consoled each 
other in their misfortunes. It was the 
most pathetic illustration of the association 
of Church and Stage that could possibly 
be imagined. 

Some years back a man and a woman 
in rags glided out of a recess on Waterloo 
Bridge as I stopped to look over at the 
dark waters of the Thames. 

The lamplight was shining on my face, 
and they had recognised me. They came 
up and asked for assistance. The man 

10 — 2 
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had in days gone by been my colleague 
on a weekly newspaper. A brilliant 
scholar, a magnificent writer, the curse 
of drink had brought him to his present 
degradation. The woman by his side — 
the woman who had shared his wretched 
life for years — was in her time a well- 
known burlesque actress. In the days of 
her youth and beauty I had written many 
a pretty compliment about her in the 
paper which allowed me to be its under- 
study dramatic critic, and I had admired 
her greatly. She wrote me shortly after 
that meeting on Waterloo Bridge a piteous 
letter in which she explained the circum- 
stances which had ruined her professional 
career and brought her to the miserable 
condition in which I had seen her. 

The letter was dated from Camberwell 
Workhouse. 

In Regent's Park we have a certain 
portion which is the haunt all day long of 
a little camp of outcasts who are known 
as the * park dossers.' These men and 
women are homeless wretches in the last 
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state of destitution. They are turned out 
of the park at closing time. When day- 
light dawns and the park is open again, 
you will find the * park dossers ' waiting to 
go in. Winter and summer you will see 
them on their old camping-ground — men 
and women, miserable, dirty, and ragged, 
sheltering under the hedge which marks 
their pitch. 

I have seen them slink out of the gates 
in summer at nine o'clock at night. I 
have seen them at four in the morning 
waiting patiently for the park to open at 
five. 

One wet miserable night there was a 
stir in the park up by the hedge. I asked 
a keeper what was the matter, and he 
told me that one of the 'dossers' — a young 
woman — seemed to be very ill. None of 
the other * dossers ' knew who she was, as 
she had only come there that day, and so 
the keeper had decided to take her to the 
workhouse infirmary. 

At the infirmary, when the poor crea- 
ture's dress, caked with mud, had been 
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removed, and the grime washed from her 
face, the doctor was astonished to find 
that his patient was a delicate and refined- 
looking young woman, with the hands of 
a lady. 

Something in her features struck him 
as familiar. The patient was wrong in 
her head, and muttered and babbled. The 
babbling was not like poor old FalstafF's, 
of green fields, but of the green-room. 

When her clothing was searched, an old 
envelope and a handkerchief found in her 
pocket furnished the identity of the new 
* park dosser.' 

She was a young actress, at one time a 
London star. The poor girl's reason from 
some cause had broken down. She had 
wandered away from her home, and in her 
madness had gone aimlessly from place to 
place without food, without shelter, until 
at last she drifted to the park, and flung 
herself down among the outcasts who 
were sleeping under the shelter of the 
hedge. 

Only a few months previously she had 
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been leading lady in a West-End London 
theatre, and the press had eulogized her 
performance as delicate and artistic in the 
extreme, and at that time there were para- 
graphs in the press to the effect that she 
was likely ere long to have a theatre of 
her own. 

The story was so strange, the fate of a 
favourite artist so sad, that the great 
generous heart of the profession went out 
to their afflicted sister directly the news 
was known, and all that loving-kindness 
could do to relieve the shattered health 
of the sufferer was done. 

And it is a generous profession — an ex- 
travagantly generous one, perhaps — ^but 
there are no people in the world so ready 
to respond to the call of charity as the 
playerrfolk. They give their time, they 
give their money, and, better than all, 
they give their sympathy. 

No one not inside the profession knows 
how numerous are the victims who fall 
out of the ranks desperately wounded in 
the great battle for success. 
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The well-known artists who have suf- 
fered reverse or fallen on evil days have 
their benefits that are fully advertised. 
The players give their services and their 
money, and the public fight for seats, 
because of the ' great array of talent,' as 
the music-hall advertisements have it. 
But the public knows nothing of the 
wreckage that drifts constantly to the 
stage-door, not only in London, but in 
every provincial town. 

It is here that the generosity of the 
players is seen at its best, for there is no 
advertisement, no public list of subscrip- 
tions — only a putting of the hand in the 
pocket, a hurried collection made in the 
dressing-rooms, and a little sum handed to 
the unfortunate brother or sister stranded 
in a provincial town, left behind through 
illness, perhaps, or, as still happens some- 
times, by a bogus manager. 

The victims of misfortune who drift to 
the stage-door and ask for help — and 
nearly always get it — have probably had 
their pride rudely shaken before they can 
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bring themselves to it. (I am not dealing 
with the professional ' prosser,' who is a 
plague and a pest.) But there is another 
class, and perhaps the most deserving of 
all, who suffer in silence, and keep their 
sorrows from the world until the very last. 

It is only the manager or the author 
who gets to know these cases as a rule. 
They come for engagements — come with 
an effort to appear well and prosperous, 
and hide the despair that is gnawing at 
their hearts. They fail — as they have 
failed, perhaps, day after day for months — 
and then the strong man breaks down, the 
weak woman's nerve gives way, and the 
truth is out. 

What can they do when the tide has 
turned, these men and women who have 
given their lives to the public, who have 
not joined the ranks as amateurs with a 
private income, but as young men and 
women willing to serve an apprenticeship 
in the art by which they hope to live, on 
which they hope to marry and rear and 
educate their children ? 
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They are most of them unsuited for any 
other calling or work or employment, and 
they have been crowded out of their own 
profession. 

In their utter despair they frequently 
do something which means the abandon- 
ment of the last hope of ever regaining 
the position they once held. But the need 
is dire; the home is going, the children 
are suffering, and the fatal step is taken. 

Some time ago Mr. Ivan Caryll had 
written the music for a short negro 
operetta for the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels. One or two more men were 
wanted. I was present when the composer 
came to the hall to make the engagements. 

One by one the candidates for the parts 
were introduced. As some of them came 
in Mr. Caryll looked at me with astonish- 
ment. 

There were men whom we had both of 
us known a few years back filling first- 
class engagements in comic opera. One 
had been the principal tenor in an opera 
that ran in London many hundreds of 
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nights. He stepped upon the stage and 
sang — sang excellently — and the composer, 
when he had finished, took him aside. 

* What on earth do you come here 
for?' 

• I must do something,' he said ; ' I've 
been out for months. I've tried every- 
where. Give me a chance here. Let me 
sing under another name. I want the 
money, but I can't '* black up " — I carit 
do that — not in my own name !' 

The composer said he would see what 
could be done. Something happened. It 
was found that a member of the company 
already engaged could take the part — a 
man used to blacking up and a good actor. 
The part was given to him. When the 
operatic artist called again the composer 
was not there, but the manager informed 
him that the part was filled. 

The bad luck must have followed the 
ill-starred artist. A short time afterwards 
he took a violent poison, and died in the 
most terrible agony. 

Not a bright side of theatrical life, this ; 
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but these pictures are intended to be 
* Without the Limelight.' It is well that 
a word of warning should be given to the 
hundreds of young men and women who 
are rushing to the stage to-day under the 
belief that it is a profession of ease and 
enjoyment, that behind the footlights lies 
a Tom Tiddler's ground upon which fame 
and fortune are to be picked up by all and 
sundry. 



THE STORY OF A SCENARIO 

In the long years ago when I was a 
student at Bonn I wrote my first play — 
my first real play. It was an adaptation, 
or, to speak truthfully, a translation of * Dr. 
Wespe,' the famous comedy of Benedix. 

A too pronounced partiality for the 
roulette- tables of Ems and Wiesbaden led 
to the shortening of my Bonn career, and 
I came back to London and went into the 
City. 

There I filled in the time that I was 
supposed to be devoting to the interests 
of the firm by writing stories and verse, 
which I sent to almost every periodical in 
London without the slightest success. 

In those days I was a constant visitor 
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to the theatre, and night after night as 
I sat in the pit, and watched the vast 
audience moved to tears and laughter by 
a dramatic story, I felt that if I could only 
write a play and get it produced I should 
be the happiest man in the world. 

So in the day-time in the City and at 
night-time at home I sketched out the 
scenario of a melodrama. 

But I knew no one well in the theatrical 
profession, and had not the slightest idea 
of how to get an interview with a 
manager. 

The scenario lay at the bottom of my 
desk for two or three years, and I had 
almost forgotten its existence, when sud- 
denly my chance came. 

I was introduced by some well-known 
amateur actors, whose acquaintance I had 
made, to a theatrical club. At the club I 
constantly met actors, acting managers, 
stage-managers, and occasionally a real 
live lessee. 

It was at this club that I met Mr. 
H. B. Farnie, who, when Mr. Charles 
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Wjmdham wanted an English adaptation 
made of a French play, recommended me 
for the commission, and the result was 
* Crutch and Toothpick,' which Mr. Wynd- 
ham passed on to Mr. Edgar Bruce, 
who produced it at the Royalty Theatre, 
where it ran some two hundred and forty 
nights. 

When I had made a success in farcical 
comedy, I remembered the scenario of the 
melodrama, and I thought that I might 
as well see if I could not get a commission 
to write the play. 

I wrote to two or three managers, and 
offered to send the scenario, but I got 
nothing but a courteous acknowledgment 
of my letters, and an expression of regret 
that their future arrangements were already 
complete. 

But at the club I had succeeded in 
interesting a well-known actor, who was 
stage-manager of a West-End theatre and 
the 'adviser' of the lessee — a gentleman 
who for the purposes of this narrative I 
will call Wyckham Royce. 
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The low comedian stage - manager, 
familiarly known as Tommy Hickson, 
surrendered himself to me one cold 
winter's afternoon, and up in the little 
card-room, which looked out into Holy- 
well Street, I read him my scenario. I 
remember that reading distinctly, though 
it is more than twenty years ago, because 
the fire smoked and we had to keep 
opening the window and shutting it again, 
and invariably when I got to the dramatic 
climax of an act and wanted to impress 
my solitary auditor, he jumped up, either 
to shut the window or to open it, or to 
poke savagely at the fire, in a vain attempt 
to stir the sulky coals to a blaze. 

Hickson said that he thought there was 
something in my plot, and he would make 
an appointment for me to see Mr. Wyck- 
ham Royce one day that week. 

Three days later I received a letter 
asking me to go to the theatre at one 
o'clock, and after a little delay I was 
ushered into the presence of Mr. Wyck- 
ham Royce, a small, gentlemanly young 
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man with a pale, refined face and a diffi- 
dent, nervous manner. 

Mr. Tommy Hickson was with his 
chief, and after a few minutes' preliminary 
conversation we plunged into business. 

The lessee was rather busy then : he 
had several important matters to attend 
to, and an appointment with his solicitor 
later on. He had heard from Mr. Hick- 
son of my scenario, and he would like to 
hear me read it and to have a chat about 
it. Would I make another appointment ? 

I said I would do anything that suited 
Mr. Wyckham Royce's convenience. 
When should I come to the theatre 
again ? 

Mr. Wyckham Royce thought a little, 
and then he said that he was always being 
disturbed at the theatre — there were so 
many people continually coming into his 
office about one thing or the other — per- 
haps I wouldn't mind coming to his 
private house in Regent's Park. 

I said that nothing could give me 
greater pleasure. 

1 1 
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* Then,' said the manager, ' let us say 
next Friday.' 

I shook my head and explained that I 
wouldn't read a scenario on a Friday for 
a hundred pounds. 

Eventually the meeting was arranged 
for Saturday. I was to dine with the 
lessee at five o'clock — his wife was an 
actress and in the evening played at 
another West-End house — and after dinner 
I could read my scenario. 

I left the presence of Mr. Wyckham 
Royce slightly envious. He was a young 
man about my own age, but he was the 
proprietor of a theatre in which he could 
do as he liked, and was understood to be 
a wealthy man, who had a good deal of 
valuable property, and the chance of suc- 
ceeding to more. 

At the house in Regent's Park my 
estimate of the young lessee's position was 
fully confirmed. Everything was sugges- 
tive of wealth, and when after an excellent 
dinner I sat in my host's charmingly- 
arranged library, and an aristocratic foot- 
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man had brought the coffee and liqueurs, 
and my host had spread boxes of cigars 
of various brands before me and invited 
me to take my choice, I felt that here 
at least w^as a fortunate and a happy 
man. 

As I was not to read until I had given 
my digestion a rest, I ventured to con- 
gratulate my host on his fortunate position. 
The spell of the theatre was upon me in 
those days, and I looked upon a lessee as 
one who held the keys of paradise. To 
me, a young beginner just tasting the first- 
fruits of success, the Garden of Eden lay 
behind the green curtain, and all that 
glittered in the limelight was gold. 

The young lessee, flattered doubtless by 
my homage, leant back in his easy-chair, 
and, as he watched the smoke curling up 
from his cigar, unbosomed himself to me. 
He was going to pull down the theatre 
and rebuild it, and give London one of the 
finest places of dramatic entertainment it 
had ever seen. He was going to run 
drama at this house, and he was going to 

II — 2 
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take another theatre for a lighter form of 
entertainment for his wife. 

* But,' he added, ' I'm not going to tie 
myself to the rush and worry of this sort 
of business all my life, you know. I 
reckon that in twenty years I shall have 
had enough of it, and made enough money 
to give up the rest of my life to calm 
enjoyment. I should like to settle down 
in some fine old place in the country and 
live the life of a country squire.' 

We all have our ambitions and our ideas 
of how we should like to spend the autumn 
of our days when the fever of ambition 
and the struggle for wealth are over. One 
hears and exchanges these views so often 
that they make but little impression ; but 
I remembered the ideas of Mr. Wyckham 
Royce because of what happened after- 
wards. 

The twenty years he gave himself for 
work are over. To-day, if matters had 
arranged themselves as he intended they 
should, he would be living an ideal life 
in the country, the proprietor of some old 
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historic mansion, and he would be getting 
out of life all that wealth and a taste for 
the elegant and the luxurious could give 
him. 

As it is 

But my scenario has yet to be read. 

I read it as well as I could after a long 
dinner, but it didn't quite grip the lessee 
as I hoped that it would. 

The coffee, the brandy, the cigars, and 
the fire had had a soothing effect upon 
him, and before I had begun the last act 
he was slumbering peacefully in his easy- 
chair. 

Then I read very loudly, and banged 
the table when the villains defied each 
other, and the bang on the table roused 
my host, who said : 

' Capital ! You'll excuse me shutting 
my eyes, but I always do that when I hear 
a play. It enables me to follow the plot 
so much more easily.' 

I read to the end, but I banged the 
table whenever there was a chance, be- 
cause I found that it was necessary to 
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prevent my * audience ' dropping off to 
sleep again. 

I finished at about nine o'clock, and 
then my host, after saying that he thought 
it was a very promising scenario, rose and 
explained that he must go down to the 
theatre. He was going to take a cab; 
would I like to go with him if I had 
nothing else to do ? 

When we got outside we found the 
park white. It had been bitterly cold all 
day, and the snow had been falling for the 
last hour or so. 

Mr. Wyckham Royce looked at the 
snow and made a little face. 

' H'm !' he said, * this will be bad for 
business. It will make fifty or sixty 
pounds difference to the receipts if it came 
on before seven — and it looks like it.' 

We got a cab outside the gates of the 
park and drove to the theatre. I stayed 
the performance through, and after it was 
over I went behind and saw Mr. 'Tommy' 
Hickson and reported progress. 

'Oh, that's all right,' he said; 'the 
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governor doesn't know much about it. 
He leaves everything to me. If I tell 
him to do it he will. I think it's just 
the piece for this theatre. Give me the 
scenario, and I'll rub it into him.' 

I went to the lessee's private room to 
bid him good-night, and stayed chatting 
for a quarter of an hour. Before I left 
Mr. Hickson came in. 

* Oh,' he said, * I've had that lock 
altered on your deed-box at Chubb 's; it 
came home this afternoon. Ah ! there it 
is on your table.' 

' Yes, I saw it,' replied the lessee. * But 
where's the key ?' 

' I put that in my pocket ; here it is.' 

Hickson handed a Chubb's key to the 
lessee, who undid the box and took a 
number of private papers from a drawer, 
and put them in it. While he was doing 
this Mr. Hickson produced the scenario of 
my play. 

' You may as well lock that up in the 
box,' he said. ' We can go over it together 
on Monday.' 
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And so the scenario of my melodrama 
was put away in the lessee's private box, 
and the Chubb's key was turned upon it. 

Whether the stage-manager and the 
lessee ever went over it again I never 
knew. I left it with them for three 
months, being busy with other work, and 
then I called at the theatre and asked for 
it. The lessee unlocked the box, took it 
out, and gave it to me. 

' I'm sorry for the delay,' he said, * but 
the fact is, I've made other arrange- 
ments.' 

I took the play, and asked if Hickson 
was about. I thought I'd like to ask him 
a question or two, as I hadn't seen him at 
the club for a long time. 

' Oh, Hickson's left me,' said Mr. 

Wyckham Royce. 'We didn't quite hit 

it off together. I believe he's going to 

America.' 

***** 

A year later I met Tommy Hickson in 
the Strand. He was looking ill and 
worried. 
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* Hallo !' he exclaimed, as he came up 
and shook hands. * I've been going to 
write you about that scenario ever so many 
times. Done anything with it ?' 

'No.' 

' Well, let me have it. I think I know 
where I can place it.' 

I said I'd see about it, and the week after 
I made up my mind to send it, but I had 
forgotten the comedian's London address. 

So I addressed it in blank and put it 
on my table. A day or two afterwards I 
saw Mr. Charles Warner in Oxford Street, 
and went after him. 

I touched him on the shoulder, and 
asked him if he could tell me Tommy 
Hickson's address. 

The popular actor turned sharply round 
and stared at me. 

' Good heavens !' he exclaimed, ' haven't 
you heard .? He took poison last night — 
accidentally, they say — and he wasn't ex- 
pected to live till this morning. I'm just 
going to his place to inquire, but I fear 
the worst.' 
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That afternoon the evening papers an- 
nounced the death of the favourite comedian, 
Mr. Tommy Hickson. He had taken a 
sleeping-draught from a bottle which 
contained a deadly poison. 

* ^ * * 

Two years later the play I had been 
anxious to write for Mr. Wyckham Royce 
was accepted and produced by a London 
manager. Then I forgot all about the 
adventures of the scenario itself, and its 
tragic connection with poor Tommy 
Hickson, until certain facts reached me 
which enabled me to finish the life-story 
of Mr. Wyckham Royce. 

His theatrical management had not 
been altogether successful. After some 
years of varied fortune his theatres passed 
into other hands, and in some mysterious 
way his properties passed from him also. 
His reverse was so sharp that he had to 
take a subordinate position in the front of 
the house of which he had been at one 
time lessee. 
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Then he disappeared, and it was under- 
stood he was seriously ill. He recovered, 
and was seen, looking very dejected and 
ill, in the Strand. After that, none of his 
old friends ever saw him again. 

In the summer of last year, in a street 
in New York, a man was seen to reel and 
fall. He was picked up by the police and 
taken to a hospital. There he said that 
his name was William Rayne, and that 
he had just arrived from England. 

In the hospital he gradually sank and 
died. A search among his effects failed 
to discover anything which could give a 
clue to an address at which his friends 
could be communicated with. Some of 
his clothing had the initials ' W. R.' upon 
it. There was some gold and silver in 
his pockets, and sewn up in the lining of 
his waistcoat were bank-notes to the 
amount of two hundred pounds. 

The expenses of the burial of the friend- 
less Englishman were defrayed from this 
sum, and an advertisement was put in 
the English papers, asking the friends of 
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William Rayne to communicate with the 
New York authorities. 

No reply was received to the advertise- 
ment, and the money, a ring, and a bunch 
of keys remained for some time in the 
office of the official who had the matter 
in hand. 

One day a clerk, going over the box, 
took up the keys, and noticed that one of 
them was a Chubb, with a registered 
number on it. He took it to his chief, 
who wrote over to Messrs. Chubb, gave 
the number, and asked if they could say 
for whom it was made. 

In due course a reply was received. 
Messrs. Chubb had made the key twenty 
years ago for Mr. Wyckham Royce of 
the Theatre. 

Communication was opened with the 
present lessee of the theatre, a description 
of the dead man was furnished, and certain 
particulars were given, which proved that 
the William Rayne who had died in a 
New York hospital was Mr. Wyckham 
Royce. 
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The Chubb's key which led to the identi- 
fication was the one which poor Tommy 
Hickson had handed to him on the night 
that the young lessee had indulged in 
dreams of the future, and had told me 
what sort of life he hoped to be living at 
the end of twenty years. 

When I heard of the key which had 
been the clue to poor Wyckham Royce's 
identity, I remembered that the first use 
to which it had been put had been to 
lock up my scenario — the scenario of a 
play which was produced eighteen years 
ago, and is running still in America and 
in the provinces of England. 



XI 

SHE WOULD BE AN ACTRESS 

It is the last evening of the pantomime in 
a big provincial town. The house is 
crowded in every part. It is a night of 
big receptions and hearty farewells, a 
night of floral tributes and little speeches, 
and general enthusiasm and excitement. 
All the comedians are cordially greeted 
and cheered, and all the ladies who have 
in any way distinguished themselves are 
accorded the usual honours of the occa- 
sion. 

But the heroine of the evening is the 
principal boy, a charming little actress 
with a sweet, winsome face, and a 'natural- 
ness ' rare upon the stage, and rarer still in 
pantomime. 
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Norah Lee, after the Palace scene in 
which she wears her princely suit and 
wins her bride, and prepares the way for 
the transformation and harlequin and 
columbine, suddenly finds herself the centre 
of a demonstration which overpowers her. 
A huge basket of rare flowers is presented 
to her by the management. That is the 
signal for a roar of cheers from a crowded 
house, cheers which continue for at least 
five minutes, while bouquet after bouquet 
is handed to the little lady who has 
endeared herself alike to the audience and 
the company, by her amiability and her 
piquant acting. And presently there is a 
cry, ' Speech ! speech !' 

The cry is taken up from all parts of 
the house. The principal boy bows and 
smiles, and her lip quivers, but no words 
come. A kindly comedian near her 
whispers a few words to her to give her 
courage to make a start, but the emotion 
of the scene is too much for her. She 
begins, ' Ladies and gentlemen,' and then 
the tears come into her eyes ; and with a 
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little sob she hides her face in the 
great bouquet which she holds in her 
hand. 

A sympathetic house grasps the situa- 
tion, and encouraging cheers ring out as 
the stage - manager hurriedly gives the 
signal for the cloth of the transformation 
scene to drop. 

I was one of the audience that night, 
and although I had done my best to keep 
out of sight at the back of the box into 
which the manager had insisted upon 
putting me instead of the dress-circle seat 
for which I had tendered my money, I 
had not escaped observation. As I came 
out at the conclusion of the entertainment, 
a gentleman and a young lady bore down 
upon me, and the gentleman, addressing 
me by name, begged to be allowed to 
introduce his daughter. 

I had never to my knowledge met the 
gentleman before, but he evidently knew 
me by sight, or someone had pointed me 
out to him. He inquired at what hotel I 
was staying, and said he would call on me 
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in the morning, as he wanted to see me 
on a matter of business. 

The next day he called with his 
daughter. He informed me that he was 
a resident of the town, and that his 
daughter had a desire to adopt the stage 
as a profession. She was very clever, 
but, not being in London, had no oppor- 
tunities of meeting London managers. 
Would I kindly give her a letter to Sir 
Henry Irving, or Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham, or Mr. George Alexander, or Mr. 
Tree .•' 

As I knew nothing of the young lady's 
abilities, I had to explain that a letter of 
introduction from me would mean nothing 
at all, and could not in any way advance 
the young lady's prospects. The gentle- 
man was astonished. 

' Surely,' he said, ' if my daughter is 
properly introduced to a London manager, 
and recites to him, he would give her a 
chance. I thought good actresses were 
always wanted.' 

' Of course they are,' I replied ; ' but 

12 
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you want something more than a letter of 
introduction to get on the stage.' 

* Oh, I thought it was simple enough 
if you had talent and appearance. How 
do girls get on the stage ?' 

I had not time then to explain to my 
visitor and his daughter the difficulties 
and disappointments which the aspirants 
for dramatic honours have to contend 
with, and so I gave an evasive reply. But 
my visitor was not to be put off. He 
returned to the charge. 

*It can't be so difficult as you make 
out,' he said. ' I have heard of dozens 
of instances where girls have got on, and 
made headway at once. Look at the 
principal boy in our pantomime this year, 
for instance, Miss Norah Lee. I'm told 
that she is getting twenty pounds a week, 
and she's only been on the stage a year or 
two. She told the interviewer of one of 
our local papers that her people are quite 
unconnected with the profession. How 
did she get on ?' 

Now, it happened that I knew how 
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Norah Lee became an actress, but it was 
too long a story to tell my visitors ; the 
sun was shining, and I wanted to go out 
for a walk. Had I told it, it would have 
convinced him that the road which leads 
to the stage-door is a far rougher one to 
travel than he or his daughter, the would- 
be actress, imagined. 

At the age of twenty Norah Lee, who 
had played once with some amateurs in 
Birmingham, anxious to be 'something,' 
determined to be an actress. She was a 
pretty, fragile little girl, and didn't look 
her age, and when she asked a Birmingham 
manager to let her play a part, he patted 
her head and said, ' Nonsense, my child ! 
Go home and play with your brothers and 
sisters.' 

Then Norah told her father and mother 
that she wanted to go on the stage. They 
didn't pat her on the head, but frowned 
and told her that such ideas were absurd, 
and the sooner she dismissed them the 
better. 

But Norah was a self-willed little lady. 

12 — 2 
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She had made up her mind to be an 
actress, and as she knew no one who 
could or would help her, she determined 
to help herself. Her worldly possessions 
were exactly ten shillings. With this 
sum in her purse, she one day informed 
her father that she was going to see a 
married brother who lived about ten miles 
away. 

Instead of going to her married brother, 
Norah, with a few articles for her journey 
packed in a little hand-bag, set out from 
Birmingham, determined to walk to London 
and get an engagement. 

The first day she walked as far as 
Coventry. She got in late, and not daring 
to go to a hotel with her few shillings 
and her hand-bag, she applied at a house 
where she saw * Lodgings ' written up, 
and was shown into a room with two beds 
in it. The room was about the size of a 
cupboard. The lodging money was pay- 
able in advance, and Norah parted with 
fourpence. 

It was a common lodging-house. In 
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the night some Irish in the house got 
riotous and smashed the windows. A 
woman who was sleeping in the same 
room with Norah said, * Oh, but they'll 
murder us in our beds,' and got up and 
drove a wedge of wood into the door to 
keep it fast. It was a night of terror for 
the poor little girl, who lay awake, and 
was thankful for the dawn. 

In the morning the lodgers all filed 
down to a back-kitchen to wash at the 
sink; but the deputy's wife, who had 
reckoned Norah up, said, * Oh, my dear, 
that won't do for you,' and brought up a 
bucket of water to her room and gave her 
a cup of tea. 

Then the little girl in search of an 
engagement started on and reached Daven- 
try, where she went into a wayside inn 
and paid sixpence for a room. She was 
tired and footsore, and the next morning, 
after a breakfast of porridge, for which 
she paid threepence, she set out with a 
heavy heart and managed to tramp as far 
as Towcester. 
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At Towcester she found a cottage with 
a kind old lady in it, who took her in and 
gave her a nice little bedroom, and petted 
her. The old lady charged Norah six- 
pence for the night's lodging, gave her 
some milk and an egg for breakfast, and 
when a brewer's dray drove past hailed 
the man and said, * Here, George, you're 
going to Fenny Stratford. You might 
give this little lass a lift.' 

And George did. 

By this time her experiences of lodging- 
houses had not impressed Norah with a 
desire to try more, but she didn't see how 
she could afford superior accommodation 
as she was beginning to wonder how much 
of her ten shillings would be left by the 
time she got to London. 

In Fenny Stratford she saw a newly- 
built house without doors or windows, 
and she asked a policeman if she might 
go into one of the rooms for the night. 
The policeman said, * No, my dear, cer- 
tainly not !' and directed her to a lodging- 
house lower down the road. In the 
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morning she left this lodging-house and 
set forth on her travels again. About 
two miles out of the town a dogcart 
caught her up and a policeman in uniform 
alighted. 

* Beg pardon, miss,' he said, ' but I've 
got to search that bag. A boot-brush has 
been stolen from the lodging-house you 
were at last night — I don't suppose you've 
got it, but I must look.' 

He opened the bag, spread the things 
out on the grass, and, not finding the 
boot-brush, apologized and drove off. 

Norah walked on and on, wondering 
what further adventures were in store for 
her before she got to a London manager, 
and presently she came to Dunstable. 
There a woman of whom she inquired for 
respectable lodgings took her in and gave 
her a warm corner in a barn. In the 
morning, after a bath in a stream which 
ran through an adjoining wood, and was 
admirably suited for the purpose, Norah 
trudged on again. A butcher's cart passed 
her, and, as she was beginning to feel very 
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weak and faint, she asked the butcher boy 
if he would give her a lift. The butcher 
boy replied cheerily, ' All right, missie,' 
and drove her to St. Albans. 

From St. Albans she walked to High 
Barnet, and then her feet gave way and 
she began to hobble. So she counted up 
her remaining cash, took a ticket to 
Broad Street, and arrived in the city of 
theatrical managers by train. 

From Broad Street she walked to the 
Mile End Road, and there she found a 
little room at five shillings a week. 

But she hadn't got the five shillings, 
and not wishing to be turned out shelter- 
less in London, which frightened her a 
great deal more than the lonely roads and 
the country towns, she summoned up her 
courage, and when it was dark sang a 
little song outside a public-house. A 
shilling in coppers was the gratifying 
result, and encouraged by it she went to 
another public-house and sang her little 
song again. Her voice was very fresh 
and pretty, and so was she, and six 
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shillings was the reward of her first appear- 
ance in public, or, rather, outside the public. 

From Mile End she walked every day 
to the West End, At a free library she 
had seen a copy of the Era and the 
advertisements of two agents — Mr. Didcott 
and Mr. Ben Nathan. She called on 
Mr. Didcott and sang to him, and he 
offered her a show at a music-hall. But 
Norah Lee wanted to be an actress on the 
stage with a big S, and she declined the 
music-hall, with thanks. 

Then she saw in the Stage an advertise- 
ment for chorus ladies for one of the big 
Kiralfy shows at Earl's Court, and she 
went to the office in Regent Street. She 
was sent to the Skating- Rink to sing. 
She sang, and was then sent to Earl's 
Court to sing to the management. The 
result was that Mr. Kiralfy gave her an 
engagement for chorus at thirty - five 
shillings a week. 

*Now,' she thought, as she folded up 
her contract and put it carefully in her 
pocket, 'I am a.n actress.' 
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Having accomplished her determination 
to enter the profession, she went back to 
the Mile End Road, and wrote a pretty 
little penitent letter to her father: 

' Dear Father, 

* I came to London to get an en- 
gagement. I've got it. Will you please 
send me the money to come back home, 
as my engagement doesn't begin for a 
month ?' 

Her father sent the money, and the 
prodigal daughter returned. Proudly 
before the parental eye she waved her 
contract. 

' You see, father, I've done it,' she said. 
' It isn't all nonsense, after all, for I'm 
going to get thirty-five shillings a week.' 

Mr. Lee took the contract, read it care- 
fully, and then put it on the fire. 

' No, my dear,' he said ; ' I'm not going 
to let you make an Earl's Court exhibition 
of yourself You can make yourself com- 
fortable at home.' 
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The little lady was disheartened, but 
not defeated. A few months later she 
saw an advertisement. Voices were wanted 
for a travelling opera company. Norah 
answered the advertisement, and after 
singing to the manager, who was in Bir- 
mingham, got an engagement. It was for 
tour in grand opera. The salary was 
fifteen shillings a week to play small parts, 
sing in the chorus, and find her own 
dresses. 

This time her father couldn't tear up 
her contract, because Norah had just turned 
twenty-one. So she went on the stage 
and toured for six months. 

Then she left, and went into the chorus 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. From 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company she passed 
into one of Mr. George Edwardes' travelling 
companies, and played small parts and then 
better parts. Then she got her first pan- 
tomime engagement at a good salary, her 
next at a little better one, and then the 
part of principal boy in this year's panto- 
mime at twenty pounds a week. 
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That is the story I had not time to 
tell the gentleman who wanted an intro- 
duction for his daughter to a London 
manager, and thought that was all that 
was necessary to enable a young lady 
without experience to ' go on the stage ' 
and make an income. 

I wonder how many of the hundreds of 
young ladies who to-day, suddenly stricken 
with footlight fever, drive up in hansom 
cabs to authors and say, ' Oh, I want to 
go on the stage : will you kindly give 
me a letter of introduction to one of the 
London managers ?' have the slightest 
idea of the hard road that most of our 
public favourites have trodden with weary 
feet before they reached the desired goal. 

*si&, sie. iSS. Jll 
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They are not only the young ladies who 
have been brought up in luxury and think 
the stage is open to anyone who can get 
an ' introduction ' who run away with the 
idea that directly the manager has seen 
you you can have a part and become a 
full-blown actress. The story is perfectly 
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true of the actor-manager's servant who, 
when her master asked her what she 
should do if she lost her place, replied, 
* Oh, if the worst comes to the worst, I 
suppose I shall have to go on the stage.' 
There is not a manager or a dramatist who 
does not almost weekly receive a letter 
from a young lady in domestic service 
who thinks she has a genius for acting, 
and wants to have a chance of showing 
the British public the talent that is in 
her. 

Well-to-do and poor, gentle and simple, 
cultured and ignorant, they all see the 
stage from one point of view only. They 
see it with the blaze of the limelight full 
upon it, and they have not the slightest 
idea of the hardships and the difficulties, 
the heart-aches, and the constant anxieties, 
the wear and tear, physical and mental, 
that are part and parcel of almost every 
stage career. 

If a girl has in her the making of an 
actress she'll ' get there,' but she wants a 
great deal more than an introduction to a 
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manager, and will have to go through the 
drudgery of the profession if she wants to 
practise acting as an art, and not as a 
gratification of her personal vanity. 

I don't for a moment pretend that every 
would-be actress who is not connected 
with the profession by family ties will 
have to tramp from Birmingham to London 
to get on the stage eventually at a salary 
of fifteen shillings a week, out of which 
she will have to find her own dresses. 
But that was the experience of Norah Lee, 
and to-day, happy in her present success, 
her excellent salary, and her brilliant 
prospects, she will tell you the story 
herself. 

And when she has finished she will add, 
with a merry little laugh, * And that is 
how I became an actress.' 



XII 

'HEREINAFTER CALLED THE 
ARTIST' 

Martin Garon heaved a sigh of relief 
as he left the manager's office with his 
contract, duly signed, in his pocket. 

For six months the actor had been out 
of an engagement, and he had come very 
near to seeking a merciful release from the 
troubles of life in the waters of Lethe 
which flow under the great bridges of the 
mighty city. 

Not once, but many times, as the actor 
took his weary way over Waterloo Bridge 
to the humble lodging for which he had 
only been able to pay his rent by pawning 
the little property that still remained to 
him, he had stopped and leant over the 
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parapet and gazed at the black water, 
and thought that one desperate plunge 
would end his earthly woes. 

When a year previously his young wife 
had died of typhoid fever in uncomfortable 
lodgings in a noisy street in a Northern 
town, Garon had believed that he had 
known the worst agony that would ever 
fall to his lot. But in the cruel days that 
followed, when, depressed and ill, he had 
fallen out of work and ^iled to get a fresh 
engagement, he had come to look upon the 
death of his wife as a mercy. 

Had she lived she would not have been 
able to play again, and he would have had 
to see her share his misery and his hunger. 
At least, she had been spared the pain 
of the evil days that had come upon 
him. 

The ring he had taken from her dead 
hand, the locket he had given her on their 
wedding-day, the little trinkets that she 
had prized, all that he had treasured for 
a time in memory of his lost darling, he 
had to pawn to pay for the one room in 
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which he ate his heart out in loneliness 
and despair. 

Martin Garon had taken the stage 
seriously. He had looked upon his pro- 
fession as an art, and in all that he had 
done he had shown that the artistic instinct 
was strong within him. But everybody 
noticed the change in him after his wife's 
death. He still played with all the old 
delicacy and conscientiousness, but the 
vitality had gone. His voice had lost its 
ring, his movements were heavier, his 
smile was sad, his gaiety unconvincing. 

He remained with the management 
with whom he had been at the time of 
his wife's death until the end of the spring 
tour, but when he asked for a re-engage- 
ment for the autumn was told that other 
arrangements had been made. The manager 
had noticed the change in him, and thought 
that he could get the part better played 
by a cheaper man. 

Then began the miserable existence of 
tramping day after day to the agents, and 
of writing to managers — the weary weeks 

13 
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and months of the hope deferred that 
became in time a fixed despair. 

But the tide had turned at last. Martin 
Garon had secured an engagement — of 
a sort. It was with a good management, 
it was true. The play that was being 
sent out was a great London success, and 
the lessee of the London theatre was 
touring this company himself. But here 
the advantages ended ; for Martin Garon, 
in his despair, had accepted a position 
which a year ago he would have refused 
with scorn. 

In the street outside the theatre the 
actor stood still in the sunshine, took his 
agreement from his pocket and read it 
over. 

' Agreement 
made this, the 22nd of July, between , 



hereinafter called the Manager, and Martin 
Garon, of 32, Tarring Street, Lambeth, 
hereinafter called the Artist. 

' Whereby the Manager engages the 
said Artist to tour, subject to the usual 
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two weeks' notice on either side, com- 
mencing on or about the ist of August, 
189 — , in the part of Stephen Grice in 
"The Fortune of War," and agrees to 
pay weekly the said Artist for seven per- 
formances the sum of two pounds ten, and 
the said Artist agrees to perform to the 
best of his ability upon the above con- 
ditions. 

•(Signed) .' 

The salary was a small one for an actor 
who had played good parts at good salaries 
and had held a position ; but when this 
oiFer had been made to him, Martin Garon 
did not dare to refuse it. He had tried 
for six months to get work, and had failed 
to get anything at all. You could no 
more expect him to refuse it than you 
could expect a drowning man to refuse 
to clutch at the rope which was thrown 
him because he did not consider it was a 
stout one. 

The part which had been offered to 
Garon, and which he had not dared to 

13—2 
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refuse, was not a great one. It was 
necessary to the play ; but it had never 
scored in town, and it was hardly likely 
to score in the provinces. It had the 
misfortune of being a colourless villain, 
brought constantly into contact with the 
low comedian, and when there is a low 
comedian in popular drama he is expected 
to score at everybody's expense except that 
of the hero and heroine. If the play is 
written without offering him a chance, he 
generally manages to find it for himself, 
especially on tour, where there is not a 
vast area of stalls dividing the actor from 
the pit. 

In the company engaged for the pro- 
vincial tour of * The Fortune of War,' the 
low comedian was a chartered libertine. 
He was an old stager who had played 
pantomime engagements in all the principal 
towns, and when you have been a panto- 
mime favourite you can always rely upon 
going well with the audience, and getting 
your laughs with very little trouble. But 
you must get them. If an audience finds 
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its old pantomime favourite failing to send 
them into roars of laughter whenever he 
makes his appearance, it rather resents what 
it considers to be the neglect of the author 
in failing to supply the actor with a good 
part, and the play suffers from the dis- 
appointment of the audience over one 
character. 

Martin Garon went on tour with the 
knowledge that he was going to appear 
at a disadvantage, but he studied the part, 
and he saw in it certain possibilities. On 
the first night he made his effects — effects 
which had not come out in the London 
performance — and in the gratification of 
having lifted the part into more pro- 
minence than it had hitherto had he forgot 
the alteration in his position which had 
taken place since he last appeared on the 
provincial boards. 

But if Martin Garon was satisfied, the 
low comedian was not. He had suffered 
to some extent by the excellence of the 
new reading. The audience hadn't laughed 
as heartily as they ought to have done at 
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his business with Grice, because the actor 
had made the part one which appealed to 
popular sympathy. 

The low comedian's salary was the 
largest in the company, and he was a 
provincial star. Therefore he argued to 
himself that Martin Garon was scoring 
illegitimately, and he had a little private 
interview with the stage-manager. He 
wanted a rehearsal called, and the business 
in certain scenes altered to his own ad- 
vantage and the disadvantage of Mr. 
Garon. 

The low comedian was a power. He 
had to be pleased, and the rehearsal was 
called. 

When Garon found what it meant, and 
that every little improvement which he 
had thought out carefully and introduced 
artistically was to be ruthlessly suppressed, 
he was indignant, and remonstrated. 

The stage - manager shrugged his 
shoulders. 

' I'm very sorry, my boy,' he said, *but 
it interferes with Mr. ; and, after 
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all, what you do wasn't done in London. 
You must play the part with the London 
business, and not introduce any of your 
own.* 

Garon swallowed his wrath and went 
away. In the street an actor in the 
company whose efforts had also met with 
a rebuff came up to him and sympathized 
with him. 

'It's our bad luck, old chap,' he said. 
' I see what will happen before the tour's 
over. Your part and mine will be knocked 
into nothing for the benefit of the low- 
comedy merchant. I'm not going to 
stand it. I shall give in my notice, and 
let 'em find somebody else. Why don't 
you do the same ?' 

Martin Garon shook his head. He re- 
membered the six months of poverty and 
despair, and determined to bear anything 
rather than lose his salary. 

As the tour went on the low comedian, 
whose undoubtedly funny business got 
roars of laughter nightly, made fresh en- 
croachments on the rights of the serious 
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characters. He got laughs in places where 
laughs had never been before — in places 
where they were never intended to be. 
One night a roar, occasioned by a bit of 
business up at the back of the stage, 
utterly unnerved Garon, who at the time 
was playing his best scene with the second 
heroine. 

The incident made the actor so nervous 
that, in stage parlance, it * dried him up,' 
and he failed to take up his cue when the 
girl appealed to him to spare her father. 

There was an awkward pause. Without 
Garon's reply it was impossible for the 
hero to come on effectively, for he had to 
cap Garon's speech with one which always 
brought down the house. 

The scene that night went for nothing. 
The leading man was furious, and went to 
Garon's dressing-room in a temper. Garon 
pleaded that it was the low comedian who 
had upset him ; and the leading man, who 
was a good fellow, admitted the justice 
of the explanation, and said no more 
about it. 
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But Garon himself protested to the 
manager, and declared it was impossible 
for him to play the part effectively if 
the scene was to be guyed by the low 
comedian. 

The manager's reply was curt. If Mr. 
Garon didn't like it, he'd better resign. 
The low comedian was drawing the 
money, and he wasn't going to kick up a 
row with him to oblige Garon, whose 
part, after all, was of third-rate import- 
ance. 

Garon swallowed the pill, but he lost 
heart. He grew irritable, and played 
badly. Every night he found himself 
listening nervously for a laugh in the 
middle of his speech. Instead of looking 
at the person to whom he was speaking, 
he found himself watching the low 
comedian. 

One night the London manager came 
down to see the company. No one was 
told that he was to be in front, in order 
that there might be no special 'playing 
up.' 
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That night the low comedian was re- 
ceived with yells, and encouraged by the 
roars of laughter which greeted his every 
movement, he introduced another little 
bit of business while Garon was on the 
stage. The audience shrieked with delight, 
and Garon, utterly confused, stammered 
and hesitated, and his scene, after the low 
comedian had made his exit, fell as flat as 
ditch water. 

After the show the manager came round 
and saw the low comedian, and engaged 
him for a play he was about to produce 
in London. He didn't see Garon, but he 
told the touring manager to tell him that 
he'd have to play better, or he'd get his 
notice. 

' Tell him from me,' he said, * that the 
part as he plays it isn't worth a tinker's 
curse. I could get a man at five-and- 
twenty shillings to play it better. What 
is the matter with him ? He used to be a 
good actor.' 

The touring manager said he thought 
Garon had gone off altogether. He had 
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had a lot of trouble with him ever since 
the tour started. 

The touring manager reported his chief's 
observations to the unfortunate actor the 
next evening, and that night Martin Garon 
went home to his lodgings filled with in- 
dignation and despair. 

He had done his best, and that best he 
knew was artistically good. As he played 
the part originally it had been a success. 
To do anything with it under the present 
circumstances was impossible, and he felt 
that, instead of improving, he would get 
worse, for he was utterly disheartened and 
unnerved. 

All that night he was unable to sleep. 
The injustice of blaming him for the 
failure of his part cut him to the quick. 
And apart fi-om his wounded artistic 
susceptibilities, there was the danger of 
his suffering another serious blow to his 
position as an actor. 

If he got dismissed from this company, 
where was he to find anything else ? In 
every town he was making a bad impres- 
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sion. Provincial managers were seeing 
him week after week, and the managers 
of other touring companies who were at 
the other theatres in a town were hearing 
that he was a ' frost/ 

These things get about, and when once 
a man is on the down - grade in the 
theatrical profession, the slightest impetus 
sends him rapidly to the bottom. 

Towards morning Garon fell asleep; 
when he awoke it was ten o'clock. He 
got up and dressed, and after breakfast, 
which he scarcely touched, he went out 
and wandered into the country. 

Early in the afternoon a thunderstorm 
came on, and before Garon could find 
shelter he was soaked to the skin. He 
was beyond the tram-lines, and he had to 
walk a couple of miles before he could get 
a conveyance to take him to his lodgings. 
He was shivering violently when he 
reached home. He changed, and had his 
dinner and went to the theatre. 

That evening, after the performance, 
the touring manager called him on one 
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side and told him that his services would 
not be required after that day fortnight. 
The manager had telegraphed from 
London that he had a man on his hands 
who would play the part. 

Garon went home broken-hearted and 
ill. In the night he awoke with a violent 
pain in his throat, and a splitting head- 
ache. In the morning he was seriously 
ill, and unable to rise. The landlady, 
alarmed at his appearance, sent for the 
doctor. 

The doctor said that he was in a high 
fever, and the manager was communicated 
with. A telegram was sent to London 
for the new man to come at once, and 
when later in the day Garon grew worse, 
the doctor advised his removal to the 
local infirmary, where he would be pro- 
perly attended to. 

In the infirmary the patient grew de- 
lirious, and raved. He imagined he was 
on the boards, and playing a part in which 
he was constantly being interrupted by 
another actor. In his delirium he seized 
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his rival and struggled with him. His 
rage was so furious that a male nurse had 
to sit by his bedside and restrain him, 
otherwise he would have done himself an 
injury. On the Saturday one or two of 
the company came to see the invalid, as 
they were leaving the town the next day. 
They were startled at his appearance, and 
asked if there was any chance of his re- 
covery. 

The head-nurse could only say what the 
doctor had told her, that it was a serious 
case, and that the poor fellow was so 
violent and required such constant watch- 
ing, that he ought really to be in the 
lunatic ward. 

So 'The Fortune of War' company 
travelled on, and Martin Garon was left 
behind among strangers, without friends 
and without money. One day he seemed 
to have become quieter, and the attendant 
who had been watching him left him and 
went into another room to see a patient in 
whom he was interested. 

Martin Garon, still haunted by the 
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vision of his persecutor, saw that he was 
no longer guarded. Madmen can argue 
up to a certain point. They cannot think 
anything out to its logical conclusion, but 
circumstances will suggest a course of con- 
duct to them. 

The mad actor sat up in the bed and 
looked round the ward. They were all 
cases of serious illness around him. There 
was no one to interfere with him. 

He saw the demon actor, who had been 
worrying him so long, come into the room 
and approach him. This time he deter- 
mined to escape from the persecution. 
Leaping out of the bed, he rushed to the 
window, flung it up, and threw himself 
out. He fell with a crash on to the pave- 
ment of the courtyard, fifteen feet below, 
and was taken up dead. 

***** 

Prior to the inquest the dead man's 
belongings were searched for any papers 
which might give the address of his 
friends. The searchers only found the 
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agreement for the tour of * The Fortune 
of War,' in which he was described as 
Martin Garon, 'hereinafter called the 
Artist.' 



THE END. 
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Day. Crown 8vo, half-bound, i3S. 6d. \Preparinsr 

Qnlpa an d Q Blddlttea. Selected by W. Davenport Apams. Post 8vo, cloih limp, a j. 6$. 

Agony Column (The) of *The Times,' from 1800 to 1870. Edited 

wth an Introdaction. by ALICE CLAY, Post Bvq, cloth limp, ar. f»d. 

Aide (Hamilton), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Carp of Carrlyon. | Confldencca. 

Alexander (Mrs.)* Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, each, 

Hald. wife, or Wldov? | Blind Fate. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gj, 6rf. each; post Svo, picture boards, ar. each. 
yalerle*a Fate. | A I-lfo I nterest. | Mona's Ch oioe. 1 By Woman's Wit. 

Crown Svo, cloth %s. td. each. 
TheCoBtofher Frida | Barbara, Lady's Maid and PeereBs. I A Fight with Fata 
A Golden Autumn. \ Mra. Crichton'a Crealtor, 

Allen (F. M .) .— Oreen as Grass. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6tj. 
Allen (Grant), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

The Evolt^onlst at Large. | Moorland I dyllB. 

Post-Prandial Philosophy. C rown 8vo . art linen, y. 6rf.' , 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3; . M. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 3.r. each. 



Babylon, ss Illustrations. 

Btrantfe Stories. Frontis. 

The Beokonintf Hand. 

For Malmia*a Sake. 

Phllistila. 

In all Shades. 



The Devil's Die. 

This Mortal Coll. 

The Tents of Shem. Frontis, 

The Great Taboo. 

Dumareaq's Daughter. 

Under Sealed Orders. 



The Duchess oCPowysland 
Blood Royal. 
Ivan Grejet's Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 34 lUusts. 
At Market Value. 



Dr. Palliaer's Patient. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, li-. 6rf. 



Anderson (Mary).— Othello's Occupation. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6rf, 
Arnold (Edwin Lester), Stories by. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phcanlclan. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with is 

Illustrations by H. M. PAGET, 3^. 6(^. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, si. 
The Constable of St. Wlcholas. With Frootispie-Ce by S. L. AVoop. Crown Svo, cloth, y. td. 

Artemus Ward's Works. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, y. 6rf.— Also a Popular Edition post evo, pieture boards, ?j. 

Ashton (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6i. each. 
History of the Chap-Boofca of the lath Century. With 334 Illustrations. 
Humour. Wit. and Satire of the Seventeenth Century. With 82 Illustrations. 
English Caricaturo and Satire on Napoleon the First. With 115 Illustrations. 

Modern Street Ballads. Willi 57 JUugtrations. 

Social Life in the Reign of. Que^n Anrte. With 85 Ill ustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6rf. 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, ts. each. 
Boeial Life under the Regency. With 90 Illustrations, 
Fiorlsel' s Folly : The Stmy of George IV. With Phatogravure Frontispiece and 12 Illustrations 

Bacteria, Yeast Funs:!, and Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 

W. £k GROVB B.A. With 87 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, ^r. &af. 



a C HATTO & WiNt)US. PuMlsh^fS, lit St. Maftifi't Laiit. London, W.Ct 
Bardsley (Rev. C. Wareing, M.A.)^ Works by. 

BntflUn SUPnameB : Their Sources and Significations. Crown Bvo, cloth, ^s. 6d. 
Ciiglqaitlea of Puritan Nomenclatora. Crown Bto. cloth, 31. 6d.^ . . 

Baring Gould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring,' &c.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, sj. each. 
Red Bpidar. | gva* ,- ' . 

Barr (Robert: Luke 5liarp), Stories by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d, each. 

In a Steamep Chair. With Frontispiece and Vignette by DemaIn H-ammond. 
From Whose Boarne, &c. With -47 Illustrations by HAL HURST and others. 
Revenge I With 12 lUustrations by Lancelot S^b;^ and others. 
A Woman Intervenes. Wi th 8 lUustrations by Hal Hu rst. 

The Unchanging EastI Being some Note^ on a Visit to the Farther Edge of the Mediterranean 
Crown 8vo^ cjfljih. ailJ.topJSj.. ; ^ [Shortly. 

Barrett (Frank), Novels by. 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth, ss. 6d. each. 



The Bin of Olga Zassoullch, 
Between Life and Death. 
Folly Morrison. | Honest Davie. 
Iilttle Lady Linton. 
A Prodigal's Progress. 



John Ford; and His Helpmate. 
A BeoolUng Vengeance. 
Lieut. Barnahas. | Found Guilty. 
For Love and Honour. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, picture boafdS, aj- each ; cloth Ump, 7S. &d. each. 

Fettered for Life. I The Woman ot the Iron Bracelets. | The Harding Scandal 

A Missing Witness. With 8 lUifstrationS by W. H. MARGB TSON. 

Crown 8vot cloth, 3;, 6X, each. 
Was She Jnstlfled 7 
Under a Strange Mask, lyith 19 Illustrations by E. F. Brewtnall. 

Barrett (Joan).— Monte CarJo Stories. Fcap, Svo, cloth, is.td, 
Beaconsfield, Lord. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $s. 
BeaucJianip (Shelsley).— Orantley Orange, Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Besant (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels by. 

CrawD 8vo, cloth extra, %s. 6a. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ss. each ; cloth limp, 7S. 6d. each. 



Ready-Money Uortlboy. 
My Little Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Sou of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Theleniai 
*** There are also LIBRARY EDITIONS of all the 



By Celiacs Arbour. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Bide^ 
The Case of Mr. Lnoraftt Sic. 
'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay, &c. 
The Ten Years* Tenant. &c. 
above, excepting Ready-Money Hortlboy and 



The Golden Butterflyt handtomely set In new -type on a large crown 8vo page, and bound iu cloth 

extra, 6j-. each ; and POPULAR EDITIONS of The Golden Butterfly and dr All 

dltlons of Men, medium .^vo, 6d. each ; clPth,. u. each. 



Besant (Sir Walter), Novels by. T^ ■ ' - ■ 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, v. 6d. each ; post 8vo, iUustrated beards, zs. each ; cloth limp, 3S. 6<i. each. 
All Sorts and Conoitions of Hen. With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
The Captains* Boom, &c. With Frontispiece by E. J. Whbblsr. 
All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illustrations by HARRV FURNI^. 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by CHARlbs GRBBNd 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. _ | Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. With i3lUu5trati<jn5by A. Forkstihr. 
Herr Paulus; His Rise, his Greatness, and bis Fall. t Vhe Bell of St. Paul's. 
For Faith and Freedom. With Illustratiotw by A. Forbstier and F. Waodv. 
To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 Illustrations by A. FORBSTIER. 
The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece by F'. Barnard. 

Armorel of Lyonesse : A Romance of To-day, With is Illustrations by F. Barnard. 
Su Katherlne'B by the Toiver. With 12 Illustrations by C, Green. 
Verbena Camellia Stephanotls, Sec. With a Frontispiece by GORDON BROWNB. 
The Ivory Gate. | The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. With 12 Illustrations by W. H. Hyde. 

In Deacon's Orders, &c. With Frontispiece by A. Forestier. - 1 The Revolt of Man. 
The Master Craftsman. | The Ctty of Jtefuge, 

Crown 8V0, cloth, 3£. 6rf. each. 
A Fountain Sealed. With a Frontispiece. [ The Chang eling. 
The Orange Girl. With 8 Illust rations by F. Pegram. Cro wn 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
The Charm.-and other Drawing-room Plays. By Sir WALTER BESANTand WALTER H. POLLOCK 

With so Illustrations by Chris Hammond and Jule Goodman. Crown svo. doth, gilt edees, 6s.: 

or blue cloth, to rango with the Uniform Edition of Sir WAL TER BpSANT'S Novels, 3s. 6d. 
Fifty Years Ago, With 144 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferles. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
London. With 125 Illustrations. Demy 8va, cloth, js. 6d. 
*^'*J^*?.'?.®5*.n-X«'' ^}^^t^ Frontispiece by P. S. WALKER, R.E., and 130 lUustrations by 

William Patten and others. Demy Bvo, cioth, -js. erf. 
South London. With Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, R.E,. and nS Illustrations 

Demy Svo. cloth, gilt top, iRr. 
Jerusalem i The City of Herod and Saladin. By Walter Besajit and E. H. Palmer Fourth 

Edition. Wj^a new Chapter, a Map, and n Illustrations. Small demy Svo, cloth, '-js. td 
Sir Richard Whittlngton. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. art linen, v. 6rf- 
Gaspard de Goligny. With a Portrait. Crown Svo, art linen, yl. 6d. 



CHATTO & WINDUS^Publishers, iii St. Martin's Lane, L ondon, W.C. 3 
Bechstein (Ludwig).— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

stories. With Additionn} Tales by the IBrothers GRIMM, aild 98 lUustiations by RICHTER. Sauara 
8vo. doth extra. 61. 6rf.; grit sages, 7J:6<f.' ■'"t 

Bellew (Frank).— The Art of Amusing: A Collection of Graceful 

Arts. Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. With 300 Illustrations. Crown s'vo, doth extra, 4s. 6ii. 

Bennett (W. C, LL.D^y.— Songs for Sailors. Post 8 vo, el. limp, 2;. 
Bewick (Tliomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With gs 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6ci. - - 

Bierce (Ambrose). — In the Midst of .Life: Tales of Soldiers and 

Civilians. Cronn SvV^loth extra, 3J. &/. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Bill Nye's Comic History of the United States. With 146 lUas- 

trations by F. Opper. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. M. 

Blackburn's (Heiiry) Art Handbooks. 

Aoadexny Hotes, 1900> lPrepari»er. 

Aeaclemy Notes, 1S7S-79. cfomplet'e in 

One VoL,. vnth 600 Illustrations. Cloth, 6r. 
Academy Notes, 1880-89* Complete in 

One VoU, with 700 Illastrstions. Cloth, tij-. 
Academy Notes, 1890-94. Complete in 

One Vol., with 800 Illustrations. Cloth. 7J-. &/. 
Academy Notes, .18a5-99. Conpletein 

OaeVoL.-witb 800 Illustcatioiis. Clol^, 7s. 6d. 
GvosvenoT Notes. Vol. i.. 1877-83.' With 

300 Illustrations.— Demy.8ro, cloth 6s.. . 



GrosvenOF Notes, Vol^ II.. 1883-87. With 

300 Illustrations. Demy 8vO, clotli.ej-. 
GvasvenoF Notes, Vol. III., 1888-90. With 

230 Illustrations. Demy avo cloth. ^. 6rf. 
The New .Gallery, J.aas-18gaw . With 250 

Illustrations. Detny 8vo, cloth, 6.S-. 
EngUsH Plctuces at the National Gallery. 

With 114 Illustrations, is. 
Old Masters at the National Gallery. 

With 128' lUustrations. xs. 6ii. 
Illustrated Catalogue to the National 

Gallery. With 243 lUusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3J-. 



Bn^llsh HerohantS^ 'Memoirs iT^ Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. With sslllusr 
' tratbms. ■ Crown 8vo, c^othi sf. V._ , - - ■ ■ v - . , — 



Demy 8vo,v. eactf.' 
The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris salon, 1899. With 300 Illustrations. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bzhlbitlon of the Bool^te Hatlonale des Beaux Arts, 
J.89e. With 300 Sfeefchte. 

Bodkin (M. McD., Q.C.)*— Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective, 

Crown Syo, cloth, 35. 6d. ' ,, - 

Bourget (Paul). — A Living Lie- ' Trauslsited by John de VfixiERs. 

With special Preface for the English Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. . s'. 

Bourne (flfK Fo*>,|Books by. " "*"" ~ 

Bngllsh Herohants^ 'Memoirs iT^ Illustration 
r tratbms. ■ Crown 8vo, (;loth,' sf. V. - - ■ 
English Newspapers : Chapters m the History of Tournalism. Two Vols., flemy 8vq, clotli, av. 
' Vhe Other-Side- of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. Crown 8v6, Clotli, 6s. - ~ 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post, 8vo, illustrated bds., ,2s. each. 

Chronlfiles of No-lif An'S Itand. I Gamp NQt es. I Savagd Life. 

Brand (Jo6n)«-7^bservati6ns on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

illustratine the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Cerfemonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Si« 
Henry £i.lis. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y.6d. • , 

Brayshaw (J* Dodsworth)«-^51uni Silhouettes: Storiesrofliondon 

Lite. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3J. 6d. . 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 

The Reader's Handbook of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, BeferenceH, 

Proverbs, Plots, Btorles, and Poems. Together with an hkglish and AjtiERiCAN 

BiBU^GRAPHy, and a List of the Authors and Dates of dramas and operas, a 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Crowa 8vo, cloth. 7s. 60, 

' A' Mctlffn aryof Mteaclest -Inutative, Realistie, and Dogmatic. - Crown 8vo. cloth, 3J. 6rf. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 45- ^d. each. 

More Worlds than, O&O ^ Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plates. 
The Mav^rs Of ScICinoa : Gai.ileo, Tycho B^ahe, and Keplek. . With Portraits. 
Letters on Watnr^Magie* With numerous lUufetrationg. 



Brillat-Savarln«— Qastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated 5y 

' R.. E. ANDEl£SON, M. A. Post 8yg. hatf-bo'upd, s r. , ^ , __^ ^.' 

BrVden iff. -AO-itT-An Exiled Scot :. A Romance. With aL:Frgmis- 

piecri. by J. 5. CrqMPTON, R.i. Crown 8y6, cloth, fo. . _ . ^ . ■ ■ - . 

Brydges (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. With 91 Illustrations. 

Post 8V0, iilustrated'bbar^, ar. ; cloth limp, ss.6ti, - 



4 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, iii St. Martin's Lane. London. W.C,| 

Buchanan (Robert), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each, 



The Bhadour of tho Bword. 
A Child of Nature. With Frontispiece. 
God and the Man. With xx Illustrations by 
Lady Kllpatrlok. TFred. Barnard. 
The Hapiyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. 



XiOTO Me for Bver. With Frontispiece, 
Annan Water. I FoKtflova Manor. 

The New Abelard. I RaoBel Dene. 
Matt : A Story of a Caravan. With Frontispiece. 
The Master of the Mine, with Frontispiece. 
The Hair of Linns. | Woman and the Han* 



Red and White Heather. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, sr. &f. 



The Wandering ew t a Christmas Carol. Crovn 8vo, doth. 6s. 



The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan and Mrnrv Murray. Crown 8to, cloth, with • 
Frontispiece by T. li. KOBINSON, 31. 6d, ; post 6to, picture boards, is. 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 
tions of the Quotations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d, 
Melancholy AnatomUed ; An Abridgment of Burton's Anatomy. Post 8vo, halE-bd., xs. 6d, 

Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6^. each. ; post 

8vo. illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth limp, 3s. 6(i. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. | A Bon of Hagap. ] The Deemeter. 

Also Library editions of The Deemster and The Bhadoiv of a Crime, set in new type, 
crown Bvo. and bound uniform with The Christian. 6s. each; and Cheap Popular Editions oi 
The Deemster and The Bhadoiv of a Crime, medium 8vo, portrai^cover, 6(f. each ; cloth, is 
each. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the 'Black 

Prince ' Pr ivateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 

Canadian North-West (The). By E. B. Osborn. Crown 8vo, buck. 

ram, gj. 6rf. [ShortJy, 

Captain Coig:net, 5oldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LORBPAN LAIfCHBY. Translated by Mrs. CARav. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3J^rf. 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. With 

Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cl., 15. 6i. 

Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and B. W. Emersoni 183V-1879* Edited by 
C. £. Norton. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo. cloth, 2^. 

Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With i7lUustra. 

tions. Pcap. 8ro, cloth, af.- 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

The Kintf in Yelloir. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. \ fctp. 8to, cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 
In the Quarter. Fcap. Bto, cloth, as. €ii, 

Chapman's (George), Works. Vot I., Plays Complete, including tho 

Doubtful Ones.— Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE.— Vol, 
III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 3;, 6tf. each. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key, By Mrs. H. R. Hawsis. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4(0, cloth extra, jr. 6rf. 
Cbauoer for Bohools. With the Story of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
A New Edition, revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth, as, 6d, 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
ings. By HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited by R. B. WORMALD. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
The Minor Tactlos of Chess : A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in obedience to Stra* 

tegic Principle. By F. K. YOUNG and E. C. HoWELL. Long fcap. Svo, cloth, as. 6rf. 

The Haatlntfe Chess Tournament. Containingr the Authorised Account of the 330 Games 

played Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annotations by PiLLSBURY. LasKER, Tarrasch, Steinitz. 

SCHIFFER5, TEICHMANN, BARDBLEBBN, BLACKBURNE. GUNSEBRC, TINSLEY, MASON and 

- ALBIN; Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and 23 Poruaits. Edited by H.F. CHESHIRE, 

. Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth, 5^. • 

Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

For the Ziove of a K<ass. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth, as. 6ti. 

By the Rise of (be River I Tales and Sketches in South Tynedalc. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6/t, 



CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, ill St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 5 
Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. PostSvo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

Paul Fenall. I Why Paul FerroU KUIed his Wire. 

Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).— Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Coates (Anne).— Rie's Diary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td. 
Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

The Cure of Souls. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, os. 

The Red Sultan. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, ; post Svo, illustrated bokrds. sr. 

The Burden of Isabel. Crowu 8vo. cloth extra, 3$. 6d, 

Coleridge (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Fcap. Svo, 

■ cloth. \S. 6d. 

Collins (C. AlUton).— The Bar Sinister. Post Svo, boards. 2j. 
Collins (John Churton, M-A.)* Books by. 

Illustrations of Tennyson* Crown Svo, clothextra, 6s. 

Jonathan Svltte A Biographical and Critical Study. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ts. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. each ; post Svo. illustrated boards, qs. each. 
From midnight to Midnight. ( Blackamlth and Sobolar. 

Transmidlration. | Yon Play me False. | The Village Comedy. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, os. each. 
Sweet Anne Page* 1 A Fight with Fortune. | Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 

Collins (Wllkie), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, many Illustrated. 35. 6d. each : post Svo, picture boards, u. each ; 
cloth limp, as. M. each, ' 



Hy SElscellanlea. 
Armadale. 
Poor MlBB Flnoh. 
Hiss or Mrs. 7 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Xiaw and the Lady. 
The Tvro Destlnles.- 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leavee. 



Jezabfil's Daughter. 
The Blaok Robe. 
Heart and Sdenoa. 
* I Say No.' 
A Rogue's Ufe. 
The Evil Genlaa. 
I<lttle Novels. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love* 



Antonlna. 

BasU. 

Hide and Beak. 

The Woman In White. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

After Dark. 

The Dead Secret* 

The Queen of Hearts* 

No Name* 

Popular Editions. Medium Svo, 6d. each ; cloth, xs. each. 
The Woman in White. I The Moonstone. I Antonlna. ] The Dead Secret. 

Colman's (George) Humorous Works: 'Broad Grins,' 'My Night- 
gown and Slippers,' &c. with Life and Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d. ', post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. 

Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W. M. Hutchison, Cr. Svo, cl., y. 6d, 
Convalescent Cookery. By Catherine Rvan. Cr. Svo, is. ; cl., u. 6d. 
Conway (Moncure D.).—Qeorge Washington's Rules of Civility 

Traced to their Sources and Restored. Fcap. Svo, Japanese vellum, ss. 6d. 

Cooper (Edward H.).-— Geoffory Hamilton. Cr. Svo. cloth, y. 6d. 
Cornish (J, F.).— Sour Grapes : A Novel. Cr. 8v6, doth, gilt top, 65. 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 

Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F.K.S. With 
two Steel Plates by GEORGE CrUIKSHANK. Crown Svo, cloth, yj. 6rf. 

Cotes (V. Cecil)-— Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

F. H. TownSenD, Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. ; post Svo, cloth, ar. 6ii. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

. The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. Post Svo, Illustrated boards, ^s. 
Hi s Vanished Star. Crown Svo. cloth extra, s. 6d. 

Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black Spirits and White. Fcap. Svo, 

cloth, IS. 6ei. 



6 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, i!i $t. Martin's Lane, London, W.C 

Crellin (fi. N.)f Books by. 

BomfinGes of the Old Seratflio. Witli 28 Ulustt-atfons by S. L, Wood. Croni 8vo. cloth, 3.^. &/. 

Tales of the Caliph. Cf awn 8to, cloth, as. 

The Nazarenea: A ptama. Crown-8vo, u. _ ^ 

Crim (i$latt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown' 8 vo, cloth 

extra,,wi^ a Frontispiece byPAN. Beard, y. 6rf.{ post 8vo. illustrated bo ar ds, gJ. 

Crockeii (S. R.) ^hd others. — Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

CROCkiTT, dlLB^&T PARfcER, HAROLD FREDERIC, 'Q.,' and W. CLARK RUSSELU With S 

Ilfuatratlons by Franr Brangvv yn. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ^ ■ 

Crokfer (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by- Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 



each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each ; clotlilimp, 2S. 6d. each. 

Pretty MIm Neville. 



Ptopep Pride. 
A Slrd of Passage. 
Diana Barringtoni 
Two masters. 



Jnterfepence* 

A Family Xilkeuessi 

*To l<et.' 

A Third PersoU) 

Mr. Jevvls. . 



Village Tales & Jangle 

Tragedies. 
The Real Lady Hilda. 
Uarrled or Single ? 



Crown 8vo, cloth,extr~a, 3J.6rf. eacli. 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. | Beyond the- Pale. | Jason. &c^ 1 Some One Else. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Miss Balmalne's Past. 1 Infataatlon, [ Terence. With 6 lllusts. by SioNfiV Paget. 

Cruikshank's Comic AlUianack. Complete in Two Series : The 

First, frqm i83< to 1843 ; the Second, ftofe 1844 to 183:1. A Gatherhig of the Best Humour oj 
TKiCKERAY, KOOO, MAYHEW, ALfiERT SMITH, A'BECKETT, ROBERT BROUGH, &C. With 
nuinerou^ SteQl EngTUvihgs and Woqdcuts by GEORGE C6.UIK5HANIC/ HiNE, LANDELLS, &c. 
Twp Vojg., ccown,Svo, cloth gilt, yj. 6d. each. - - ' 
The Iilfe of George CvujKahanjk. By qX'ANCHARd Jerrold. With 84 Illastration^ and a 
Biblldgraphy. Cro'wp Syp, clottt extra, ,3.r. 6^ ^ 

Cummti^ (C. F. Gordon), Worik^ by. Demy 8va, cl. ex., 85. 6d. ea. 

In the Hebri4B9* Wfth an Autotype Frontispiece and 37 Illustrations. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian PlainSi with 42 Illustrations. 

Two Ha,ppy years in Cey lon. With b8 Illustrations. . 

Via Cornwall.tO Bgarpt. with a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth, ys. 6A 

Cus^aiis (Jqhn E.).~A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 

for Trsctng Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Edition, revised, with 40S Woodcuts 
and g Cofpured jpat^s. Crown Svo, cloth sxt ra, 6j. ~_ 

Cyples (W.).-— tiearts of Gold.,. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d.; post8vo,bds., 2^. 
Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8vo , cl9th eara, 3.?. 6rf. ; post 8vo, iltustra tedt bo ard?, ss. - 

Davenant (Francis, M.A.).— Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Profession for their Sons vi j hen Starting In Life. Crown gvb. cloth, if. 6rf.' ' 

Davidson (Ilugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Front;tspiece by STANLEY WOOD. _ Crown 8y&T cjbth extra, ^s. 6rf. 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorkec=), xVorks by. Cr. 8vo, is. ea.; cl. , is. 6d. ea. 

One Thousand Medica.l Maxims and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hin'ts: A Mother's Guide in health and Disease. 

Foods for the Fat : The Diete tic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. ' 

Aids to I tOng Life. Crown Svorgf. ;ci qt h lim p, gj.6rf. , , - - ^ 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. CoUected and Edited, 

with Introdu c tion and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GrOSART, p.p. T wo Vols., crown Svo, cloth. 3j.'6rf. each. 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of YouthT" Crown 8vo^ 

cloth extra , with Ttfo Illustra tions b y HUME NiSBET. 3J. 6d. ; post 8vq, illustrate d bo ards, zs, 

De Quertn (iyiaurlce)> The Journal of. Edited by g;~s7t^ebutien. 

With a' Memoir by 5AIJJTE-5EUVE. Trartslated from the 20th French Edition by JESSIE P. FROTH- 
INGHAM. Fcap. 8yo,jhalf-bQ^indrg^ - Sd . • " ' "; - 

De Maistre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by HENRY AtTWELL, Pogt Svo. cloth limp, 2j. 6rf. _ 

De Mille (Jianies).— ^ Castle in Spain. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 

a i^rCintispiece, y- ^f^- > post 3vo, illustrated boards, 2!f. ^ , 

Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

ofTHE Oaks. Bv.LO^IS HewrY CURZON. Crown 8vo, cloth limp , s s.&i. : 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea. ; post 8v6,.2s. ea. 
Oup liELd y of Je^Bi _ I- fairce'a i toi^erB. _ .. ^ 

bewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the Qiohe. With 220 Illustra-, 

tions^, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7J. 6rf, ■*■. -x .':' - " , - ■ ■ . ._ .' 



CHATtO A WInDu'S, PubHshfers, in §i Marila*s Lanft, Londb ri, W.C. f 

De Windt (Harry), Books by. 

Thi>oagh the Gold-Flelda of Alaska tp Bering Straits., Vflih Map and 33 fuU-paffc Illiia- 

tratioiis. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo, cldtlii &si. ' ■ ' ■'.' 

True Tales 6t TrAvel an^ Aa vaii^t itpe. Crown 8ro, clotli. gj-.erf. 

Dickens (Charles), About England with* By Alfred Rimmes. 

Withg^tlldstrationsby C. A. Vanderhoof amfthe^A 'Vt HOR. S(]uare^8vo, c loth, 3J. 6rf. ' 

bictiOoari^s. ■" " 

The Header's Handbook of Fairioab Namest' In Fiction, Allaslohs, ^References, 
EroYerbs, Plots, Stories, and Foesas. ToEf^r-wUh an English and American 
BiBUOGRAPHV. and a L:st of the Authors and ®ates of dramas and operas, By 

Rev. E. C. Brewer, I^L.D A Now Edition, Revised -and Eiilai^ed. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A Dlcttdn&J?7 ot BEiEa.oles : Imitative, Realistic, and Pelmatic. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 

LL-G. Crown 870, cloth, 3^. 6rf. ...... 

FamlllaV^hCtrt Sayings of Great Men; with Historical and Explanatory Notes by Samuel 

A. Bent, A.m. Crowii Svo, cloth e;(tra, p. 6d. 
The Slang Olottonavy : Etym61dg:iciU, Historical, and Anecdotal, Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 6ei. 
WordBt Facta, and Phrases: A DIcttotiary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIBZER HOWARDS. Crown Syo, cloth e xtra, gr. 6rf. ^ 

Dilke (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., M.P.).— The British Empire. 

C rown Svo , bucTira m, 3J. 6rf. 

Dobson (AustinlTWorks by. 

ThomaeBewlck and his Pupils. With 95 ItlUstnitlons. Square Svo, cloth, 3^. 6a. 
Four Frenoh'ttromen. With Four Portraits. Cro,wn 8vo. buckram, gilt bw, 6s.. 
Bltfhteentta Century Vignettes. In thre^ Series. Crown*8vd;%ck~ram,6;. each. 
A Paladin ot Philanthropy, and other Pfipera. -With- 2 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
buckram, 6j. ... „ 1_____^ , 

Dobson (\V. T.).-^Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

.8vo, cloth, binp^ gj; %d. ■ ' '■ • , .. . . ' . ■ 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. _ 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ss. each'; cloth limp, ss. 6d.eMii.- 



Tha Han-Hunter. ' 1 llTanted t 
Caught at Last. I Txaoked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. 
Who Poisoned H^tty Duncan 7 
Suspicion Aroused. 



A Detective's Triumphs* 
In the Grip of the Iiav. 
From Information Received. 
lilnk by Link. 1 Diwk Deeds. 
Riddles Read. 



Crown Svo, Cloth QStra, 3^. 6<i. each ; post Svo, illustnatei^ boards, as. each ; cloth, as. 6di each. 
The Han feom BTancheBter, With 33 Jllustrations- 
The Hystery of Jamaica T errace. I The Chr onicles of Michael Danevitch. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 63,. each. 
The Records of .Vincent TElUt of the Dtjteotive Service. | Tales of Terror. 

Dowling (Richard).— Old Corcoran's Money. Crow^ Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Doyle (Ai Conan).^^The Firm of Qirdlestone. Cr.^vd,cl., 35. 6d. 
Dramatists, The Old- Cr. Svo.cl. ex., with Portraits, 3s. 6d, per Vol. 

Ben J6nson'S Works.' With Notes, Critical and' Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 

WILLIAM ClFjpRD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAH. Three Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contain^ the Flays complete ; Vdl.:U.,Poeins.and Minor 

TranslationB, with an Essay by A.C.SWINBORNB; VoKIII., Translations Of the Iliad and Odyssej'. 
Marlowe's Works. Editfed. with Notes, by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 
Massinger's Plays. From Gifford'S Ttoc^. Edited 6y Colonel Cunni ngham. One V ol. 

Duncan~ (Sara Jeanhette : Mrs. Everard Cotes), Works by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, "js. 6d. each. 
A Social Departure. WTth xii Illustfations by F. H. Townsfjid. 
An American ^rl In Iiondon. With So lUustratlons by F. H. Townsend. 
The Simple Adventures of a HemsahlK With^j? Illustrations by F. H. Townsbnd. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 61/. each. _ __ 

A Dau ghte r of To-Day. I Yernon'g A unt. .With 47 illustrations by H^l Hurst. 

Dutt (I^omesh C.).— England and India: A Record of Progress 

during One Hundred Years. Crown Svo, clotK, af. - ■ „• ; . : . .- j 

English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 

jy Rev, A. B, pROSART, D.D. Crbwn'Svo. cloth boards,' 3*. 6d. per Volume, 
Fletcher's iQiles) Complete Poema. One Vol. . 
Davies'(Slr.Jahn) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
' HerrlSk^s (Robert) Complete Collected Poems. Three Vols, . 
Bldney'g (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E- R. Piearc^).— Zephyrus: A Holiday i> Brazil 

and en the River Plate. With 4X Illustrations. Grown Svo. cloth extra, ^s. ^ ' 

Edwarde^ (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 25. each. 

Archie X40^yell. \ * Point of Honour. 

A Plaster Saint. Crown Svo, cloth, z^.6d. 



^n 



8 gllAfta & Wl N b us, Pufali^hei-3, ill gt. MaHlit'a La«6, U ntio rt, W.g . 
Edwards (Eliezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the- Way Matters. Cheaper Editioiii Crown 8vo, clotri.y. 6rf. 

Edwards (M. Bethaiti-), Novels by. 

Post 870, illustrated boards, 9f . each. 
Kitt y. I r«llcla. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M.A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

with Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. Wach, and Four Illustrations. Cfown Svo. clotli extra, 5s. _^ 

Eggle ston (Edward). — Roxy; A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eti'gilshman (An) iii Paris. Ndtes and Recollections during the 

Rei gn of Louis Philippe and the Empira. Crown Svb, cloth, 3^. 6tf, 

Hngllshmatl'S House, The ! A Ptactical Guide for Selecting or Build- 
ing a House. By C. J. Rilhard30N. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, jj. 6rf. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 

The Life and Times of Prince Cbarlai Btuart, Count of Albany (Thb Young Pretrn* 

DER). With a Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 
Btorles from the State Papera. With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Eyes , Our : How to Preserve Them. By John Brownin g. Cr. Svo, is. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuel Arthur Bent, 

A.M. FiTth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo. cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post Svo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle 1 Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 

by WILLIAM CrOOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each other. Edited by 

WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 

Farfer (J. Anson). — War: Three Essays. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6rf. 
Fenn (G. Manvllle), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3J-. 6d. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, vs. each. 
The New BUstress. I Witness to the Deed. | The Tltfev I«Uy. I The White Virgin. 



A Crimson Grime* Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 



A Woman Worth Winning. 

Cursed by a Fortune. 

The Case of Ailea Gray. 

Commodore Junk. 

Black Blood. 

Double Cunning. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 



New Editions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6d. each. 



King of the Castle. 

The Mastep of the Cere- 
monies. 

The Story of Antony Grace 

Eve at the Wheel ; and The 
Chaplain's Craze. 



The Bi^ of Diamonds ; and 

The Dark House. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid's Mischief. 
This Man's Wife. 
In Jeopardy. 



Feuerheerd (K.).— The Gentleman's Cellar; or, The Butler and 

Cellarman's Guide . Fca p. S vo. clot h, ij. 

Fin-Bee. — The Cu])board Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 

and Di niflg. Post Svo, clotli l i mp, aj. 6 d. 

Firework-Making:, Tiie Complete Art of ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By T HOMAS KENTISH. With 267 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl oth, %'i6d. 

First Bpok, My. By Waljer Besant, Tames PaynTW. Clark Rus- 
sell, GRANT Allen, Hall Caine, George r, Sims, rudyaro Kipling, a. conan Doyle, 
M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, H. Rider haggard, R. m. Ballantyne, i. Zangwill, 
Morley Roberts, d. Christie Murray, Marv Corelli, j. K. Jerome, John strani^e 
Winter, Bret Harte, ■ Q.,' Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Stevenson. With a Prefatory Story 
by Jerome K. Jerome, and 185 Illustrations. A New Edition. Small demy Svo , art linen, y. 6rf. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

Little Euaysi Passages from the Letters of CHARLES Lamb. Post Svo, cloth, a;. 6d. 
Fatal Zero. Crown Svo, cloth e xtra, y. 6d. ; post Svo. ill ustrated boards, 2s. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3S. each. 
Bella Donna* I The Lady of Brantome. 1 The Seoond Mrs. TiUotson. 

Polly* I Never Forgotten. ( Seventy-flve Brooke Street. 

Sir H enry Irving; TwentyjYears at the Lyceum. WitiTPortrait. Crown Svo, cloth, u. 6 d 

Flammarion (Camllle), Works by. 

popular Astronomy ; A General Descti'ption of the Heavens. Translated by J. Ellard Gorh 

F.R.A.S. With Three Plates and 988 Illustrations. Medium Svo, cloth, loj-. 6d. 
O rania: A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, sj. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.O.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Viclorie on Earth, Christ's Tnumph over Death, and Minor Poems. With Notes by 
Rev. A. B. GrOSART. D.D. Crown Svo, cloth b oards, y. 6d, 

Ponblanque (Albany). ^Filthy Lucre. Post. Svo, illust. boards, as. 



CHATTO A WINDUS, PubHsharg, m St. Martin's Ijne, London, W.C. 9 
Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon lil. With Photo- 

gravure Frontispleca and Thirty-six full page Illustration*. Cheaper Issua. Dfemy Svo, cloth, 6j. 

Fowler (J. Kersley).— Records of Old Times Historical, Social, 

Political, Sportiagt and Agricultural. With Eight full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ^o^ -^d. 

Francillon (R. E.). Novels by. 

Crovm 8vo, cloth extra, ^. 64. each : post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
One by One. | A Real Queen. | A Dotf and his Shadow. 
Ropes of Sand. Illustrated 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Queen Cophetua. | Olym pla. \ Romancea of t he Ziaw. | King or Knave? 

Ja ck Doyle'e Pantfhter. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post Svo, cloth extra, 35. 6f2. each ; 

illustrated boards, zr. each. 
_ Seth' e Brother'* Wife. [ The Lawton Girl. 

French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

Vols., demy Svo, cloth boards, js. 6d. each. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Gyide to the London Charities. Edited 

by J ohn LANH. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. 6d. 

Gardening: Boolcs. Post Svo, is, each ; cloth limp. is. 6d. each. 

A Year's Work In Garden and Greenhouse. By Gborgb Glenny. 
Household Hortlcolture. By Toh and Janb Jerrold. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By ToM Jerrold. 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan)-— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots : Being 

tlie Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrations by tha 
Author and F. H. TOWNSENP. Demy 4to, half-bound, atr. '_ 

Garrett (Edward).— The Capel Girls: A Novel. Post Svo, illustrated 

boards, as. 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Tale of " The Terror." Trans- 

lated by JOHM DE ViLLIERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, y . 6rf. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. 15. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and * Table Talk * by SYLVANU5 URBAN. 
*«* Sottnd Volumes/or recent years kept in stccJK 8J. 6d. each. Cases for bindings gj. each. 

Gentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, 15, 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and 33 Steel Plates after 
George Cruikshank. Square Svo, cloth, 6x. (td. ; gilt edges, 7^. 6d, 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl., 35. 6rf. ea.; post Svo, bds., 25, ea. 

Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. I KiOTing a Dream. | The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft. With Frontispiece. \ Of High Degree. 



The Flower of the Forest. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What wm the World Bay 7 
Fo r the King. 



Post Svo. illustrated boards, as, each. 
A Hard Knot. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 
In liove and War. 
A Heart's Problem. 



By Head and Stream. 
Fancy Free, 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart*s Delight. 
' Blood-Uoney. 



G ibney (5omervilie).— Sentenced ! Crown Svo, cloth, i^. td. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 25. 6i. each. 

The FIRST SERIES contains : The Wicked World— Pygmalion and Galatea— Charity-'TheJ^rincess— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 
The Second Series : BrokenHearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan' 1 Dnice— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. • Pinafore *»— The Sorcerer— The Urates of Penzance. 
The THIRD SERIES : Comedy and Tragedy— Foggerty's Fairy— Rosencrantz and Guildenstem — 

Patience— Princesi Ida~-The Mikado— Ruddigoie— Too Yeomen of the Guard— The Gondoliers— 

The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eight Original Comie Operaa written by W. S. Gilbert. In Two Series. DpL ny Svo, cloth 

as.6d. each. The FIRST containine: The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pir9t9S or^Penzance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Piiacess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 
7|ie SECOND Series cont^ing; The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The VBomen of the Guard— 

His Excellency— Utopia, Linuted— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gilbert and BulliTan Birthday Book l Quotations for Every Day in the V ear, selected 

from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sif ^. Syi^WVAN- CPWPile" ^^ ALBX. WaTSUN. 

Uovsl igigo, Japanese leather, ?j, ^. , ^ ^"' 



lo CHATTO & WINDUS, Publiahers, in St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 

Gilbert (WiUiam), Novels by-. Post &vo, illustrated bds., 25. "each. 

Dp. Austin's Guests. I James Duke, Costermon^i*. 

The Wizard ot the Mountaint ^ I ^^ ^_ __^ ^ 

Qissfng (Algerrton)-— A 5ecret of the Nortb 5ea. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, gilt topt.fa, ; . ; 

Glanville (jgrnest), Novels hfi ' 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, 3^. 6ii. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ts. each. 
The Lost Helveas i A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. Wfth Xwo .Illustrations by H. Nisbet 
The f OBsiokev: A Romance of Mash^aland;i With'XwplIlifstrations by Hume Misuet. 
A Fait ColOnlftt. With a FronU ^pi^(;ebj.gTANLEy ^yo.OI?■ 

The Golden Rook. With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wobp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 
Kloof Yarns* CrbwnSvo, cloth; uV 6if. 1 • 
Tg,les from thflt Yeld, with Twelve Illustratiqps by M. NisbEt'. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Glenny (CTeorge). —A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as ^t h q Management of the Elawer, Fruit, ^d F rftmgCarden. Post 8vQ, i-f . yeloth, is. 6d. 

Godwin (WilUatii).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 25. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quotations 

from the Bgst Authors. By THEpPORB Tav^OR. CrOwn^vo, cloth', 3J. firf. 

Goodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. Svo, y. 6d. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By ERNST GUHL awd W. KONER. Edited' by Dr. F. HUEPFER. With 343 lUustra- 
tiops. Large crown Svo, cloth extra, 7J. dd. .,. 

Greville (Henry); Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ss. 6ac1i. 
Nikanor. Translated by Eliza E, Chase. 
A Noble Woman. Tr|pslated by Albh&t D. Vanpam. 

Grey (Sir George),— The Romance of a Proconsul : Being the 

Personal Life aiid Memoirs of Sir GEORGE Ore Y.K.C.B. By JAMES MiLNB. With portrait. SECOND 
EDITION. Cro'wnBvo, buckram, 6ft > . . .__j_ ; • 

Griffith (Cecil).— Corinthia Marazion: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra , y. 6rf. ; post avo,JJlustrated boards, aj. . '" '-/- ' ■ 

Grundy (Sydney).— The Days of his Vanity.: A Passage in the 

Life of a Yo ung Maj. Crown 8vq, cloth ^gtra, gj. 6rf. ; ptgt Svo. illustrated boards, at. 

Gunter (A. Claverfhg,. Author of ' Mr, Barnes of New YorP)!^ 

A Flor ida Ench antment^ Crown 8vo, cloth^ y. 6d. ; ^ 

Habberton (John, Author, of ' Helen's Babies '), Novels by. 

i*ost 8vo, Ulustrated boards, as. each ^-^loth limp, us. 6d. each. 
Bruet p n's Bayon. ) Cqnntpy I<uch. . 

Hair, iThe: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
lated fro m t he Ge r man of Dr. J. FiNCUS. Crown Stfo, is. ; cloth, u. 6rf. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each., 

New symbols. I It egends ot the Mprrow. | The Serpent Play. 

Walde^i^ E oatasy ■ , S mall 4to, cloth extra, 8j. : 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Palient. By Mrs, L. T, Meade and 

CLIFFORD HAi;.IFAy> M.D. Cr.own 8vo, clot h, y. 6rf. ' I ■'■■.- '. [ ^ ^ - ■ ' 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of'irish Character. With numerous 

niustotiohs on Steel and Wood by MACLISH, GILBERT, HarveV, and GEORGE CruikSHANK. 
Small demy 8 vo, cloth extra, js.^ d. 

Hair(Owen), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d, each. 

The Track ot a Storm. .' 1 Jetsam. 

Eurek a. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt to p, 6j. ' 

H aliid tt y (Andrew).— Ev ery'=da y Pa per s, Post Svo, boards, as. ~ 

Hamilton (Cosmo).— 5tories~ by. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6i. each". 

The Ola m oHT ot t he Impop sible. I Thronth a Keyhole. 

Handwriling, The TOlICsophy of. With over.ioo Facsimiles and 

Ex planatory JmU By DON Felix de Salamanca. Post 8vo , cl oth limp. 2s. 6a. 

H anW-Panky: Easy aridjpifficult Tricks^'Wliite. Magic, Sleight of 

Han^ &c. Bditpd by W. "p. CREHER. With apo lUuatratJgns. ' Crown 8yo,xloth extra, 4^. 6rf. 

Hardy (Thomas),— Under the Greenwood Tre^. Post SvOi cloth 

extra, ^. 6ei. ; illustrated boards, 9s. ; c4oth1imPt ss, 6d, 



CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, in Si. Mdi-tiri's Laiie. London, W.C. H 
Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, in Ten Volumes, crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Complete PoETiCAi. and Dramatic Works, with Steel-plate Portrait. 

„ 11. THE LUCK OF ROARJNG CAMP— BOHEMIAN PAPI'.RS— AMERICAN LEGEND, 

M in. Tales of the Argonauts—Eastern Sketches. - . 

IV, Gabriel conroy. 1 Vol. V. Stories— Condensed novels, &c. 
„ VI. Tales of THfi Pacific Slop& 
„ VII. tales of the Pacific Slope— II. With Portrait by John Puttie, R.A. 

„ Vlllr Tales OR THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS. 
„ IX. BUCKEYE AND CfiAPPAREL. 

X. Tales of Trail And Town, &c 

Bret Hart6*s Choice WorkSt in Prose and Verse. With Portrait of the Author and 40 hlus* 

trations. Crown 8vo, clotli', 3^; 6d. 
Bpet Harte'B Poetical Works. Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8ve, buckram, 47. 6(i. 
Borne I*atep Vevsea. Crown 8vo, linen gilt, sj-. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6tt. each '; post 8vo, picture boards, vs. each, 
Cabplel Conpoy. 

A Waif ot the Plains. With 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
A Ward of the Golden Cate. With 59 illustrations by Stanley l. Wood. « 



CrowA Sfo, cloth extra, gj. 6rf. each. 
A Sappho of Gveen Springs, &c. With Two Illustrations by KUME NiSBET. 
Colonel Starbottle'a Client* and Some Other People. With a Frontispiece, 
Susy : A Novel. With Frontispiece. and Vignettq by J. A. CHRISTIE. 
Sally D0W8, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. 1). Almond and others. 



Susy : A Novel. With Frontispiece. and Vignettq by J. A. Christie. 

Sally D0W8, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. 1). Almond and others. 

A Protegee of Jack Hamlin's. &c. with b6 lUustrations by W. small and others. 



The Beir-Rlnger of A&gel'Si &c. With 30 illustrations by Dudley Hardy and others.' 

. „. ,., . . j^_ withr — 



Clarence : A Story of the American War. with El^t Illustrations by A. Jule GOODMAN. 

Barker's ItUOk, &c. With 39 Illustrations by A. FbRESXlER, " "-'-■ ° 

Devira Ford, &c. With a Frontispiece by W.H. OVErenD. 



Barker's ItUOk, &c. With 39 Illustrations by A. FbRESXiER, Paul HARDY, &c. 

Devil's Ford, &c. With a Frontispiece by W.H. OVEREND. 

The Crusade of the "Excelsioi%'* with a Frontispiece by J. Bernard Partridge. 



Three Partners ! or. The Big Strike on Heavy' Tree Hill. With 8 Illustrations by J. GULICH, 
Tales of Trail and Town. With Frontispleceby G.P. Ja comb-Hood. 

Ppst Svo, illustrated bfSards, as. each. 

An Heiress of Red Dog* &c. ^""^T The liifok orRoarlng Camp, &c. 

Californlan Stories. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2y. each; cloth, ss. 6jf. each. 
Flip. I MartUa. | - A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Ifaweis (Mrs. H. R.), iQiboks by. 

The Art of Beailty. With Coloured Frontispiece and gi IllustJations. Square^vo, cloth bds., 6s. 
The Stfi^ of Decoration, With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. Svo, cloth bds., 6^. 
The Art Of Dress. Wfth ^ Illusfrations. Post Svo, li-.Ptlotli, if..6rf.., 
Chanel for. Bohools. With the Story of his Times- dnd his' Work: ~ A New Edition,' revised. 

With'a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. cloth, sa. 6ei. . 
Ch^nOer.fog Qhlldren. With 38 lUustrations (8 Coloured). Crowft 4to. cloth extra, 3s. 6rf. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.^ M.A.).— American Humorists: Washington 

Irving, Oliver Wendeli. Holm^, James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark 

TWAIN, ancl Br£t Harte. C^own Svo. cloth, &f. ' 



Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3T. 6d. each ; post'Svo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Garth. f Blllce Quentln. | Beatrix Randolph. With Four Ilhists. 

Sebastian Stroma. 1 David Poindextiar's Disappearance. 

Fortune's Fool. | Dust, FQur. Ulusts. | The Sp ectre of the Camera. 

Post 8V0) illustrated boards, 2J. each. 

Miss Cadggna., ^ [ Love— or a Name. 

HeckethornrCC.. W.)-— London Souvenirs. (Notes of a London 

ANTIQUARY.) grown Svo, cloth, gilt top, Qf . . 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by- .Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d^ each. 

Animals and their Masters. I Social Pressure. 

lyan da Biron ; A Novel. Crown Svp, doth extra, 3^. 6rf. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 

Henderson (Isaac)^ — Agktha Page; A Novel. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3^. 6d. 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. ^^~ ~^ 

Bujub, the Jutfgler. With Eifrht Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Presentation 
EDITION, small demy Svo, clot h, gilt edges, 5s. ; post Svo, iUu strated boards, as. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. $d, each. 

The Queen's Cup. . j Dorothy's Double. 

Colonel Thorndyke's Secret. Crown Svo, clothv gilt top, 6s. ; presentatichv Edition, with 
a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood, small demy Svo, cfeth, gilt edges, gj. 

Hemijan (Henry). — A Leading Lady. Post 8vo,bds.,25. ;cl., 2'r.~6^ 
Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, Noble ^lumbers, and Complete 

Collected Poems. With Memorial-lntroductiOK and Notes by the ■Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D., 
Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth boards, 3r. 6rf. each. 



I a CMATTO & WI NbOS, Pubjlshera. in St. Martln*g Lane. London. W.C. 
Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

latcd by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, clotli extra. 6f. 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 

the People. With 22 illustrations. Crown flvo, clotii extra. 3J. M. 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, ; 

post Bvo. picture boards, 2r. ! doth. 2s. 6<i. ___^ 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Treason-Falony. Post 8vo, boards, ax. | The Common Anceator. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6rf. 

Hoey (Mrs. Casliel).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H, Maxwell, 

Dart., M.P., John Watson, Jane Barlow, Mary I.ovett Cameron, Justin H. McCarthv. 
Paul LAN^E, J. w. Graham, J. H. bALTER, PHtEBR ALLEN, s. J. BECKETT', L. Rivers Vinh, 

and C. P. GORDON GUMMING. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6rf. 

^Hollingshead (John).— According to My Lights. With a Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gJU top. 6r. 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)~The Science of Voice Production and 

Voice PreBervatlon. Crown 8vo, js. ; cloth, ts. 6rf. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autocrkt of the Breakfast-^able. Ilhistraied by J. Gordon Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth 

linip, 2S. 6^.— Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, ss. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Ppofessor at the Breakfast-Table. 

In One Vol. Post 8vo. half-bound, aj. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

the Author, Portrait, and soo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 

H ood's Whims and Oddit ie s. Witii 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, hair-bound, vs. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 

crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and 
Illustration s. Crown 8vo, cloth ex tra, ys. 6 d. 

Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Hopkins (Tighe), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 

NellHaffenden. With 8 Illust rations by C. GREGORY. | For Freedom. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d. each. 

Vith a Frontispiece. [ The I: 

The Nuflentflof Carrloonna. 



'Twlxt Iiove and Duty. With a Frontispiece. [ The Inoomplete Adventurer* 



Horne (R. Henglst). — Orion : An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Po rtrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 

Hugo (Victor). ^The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Islande). Trans- 

lated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3J. 6rf. 

Hume (Fergus). —The Lady from Nowhere, Crown 8vo. cloth, 35.6^. 
Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each : cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
A Maiden All Forlorn. | In Duranoe Vile. 1 An Unsatlsfaotory Xtover. 

Marvel. I A Modern Circe. | Lady Patty. 

C.xovm. 8vc. cloth extra, 3J, bU. each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ts. each ; cloth limp, ts. 6d. each. 
April's Lady. I The Red-House Mystery. I Mora Crelna. 

Peter's'Wife. The Three Graces. A Mental Struggle. 

Lady Verner's Flight. i The Professor's Experiment. 1 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6rf, each. 
An Anxious Moment. I A Point of Conscience. 
The Coming of Chloe. | Lovlce. 

Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 

by EDMUND OlliER. Post 8vo. half-bou nd, is. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. td. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ts. each. 
The. Leaden Casket. I Self-Condemned. | That Other Person, 

T hornloroft's Model. Pose 8vo. boards, vs. \ Mrs. Juliet. Crown Evo. cloth ex tra, jr. M. 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25'niustra"- 

ti ons. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. ._^ 

Hydrophobia: An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

bis Method, and Statistics. By RenauD SUZOR. M.B. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutclifle).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. Bvo. cloth. 3s. 6(1, 



CHATTO A WtNDUS. PttblUhefa, iii St. MarUn*a Laiie, Loodon. WX. 1 3 
Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post Svo, blush-rose paper and 

cloth, as. 6d. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of Them. Crown Svo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. Trrvor-DAVIES. A New Edition. Crown 8vq, cloth, 2S. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

Percbval Graves. Post 8vo, doth limp. as. 6d. 
Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Crown Svo. cloth, is. 6d. . 

James (C. T. C.)* — A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. Post 

Svo, cloth limp, xj. 6tl, 

J ameson (William).— My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds., 25. ; el., 25. 6rf. 
J app (Alex. H., LL.D.).— Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 5^ . 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Pagfc CoUeen. | The. Queen of Connaught, 

Jefferies (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6i. each. 

Nature hear Xiondon. \ The X«lfe of the Fields. I The Open Air. 

K* Also the UanD-UADE Paper Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6j. each. 

The Bulotfy of Rlohard Jefferies* By Sir Walter Bhsant. with a Photograph Portrait. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, _^ 

Jennings (Henry J.), Worlcs by. 

Curiosities of Crltlolam. Post Svo, cloth limp, is. M. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Post Svo. cloth, is. 6J. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

Sta^land. With 64 Illustratlotts by J. Bernard Partridge. Fcap. 410, picture cover, is, 
John Intferfleld. &c WthglUusts. by A. S. BOYt> and John GULICH. Fcap. Svo, pic. cov. ts.6.i. 
The Prgda's Progress i A Comedy by J. K. J erome and Eden Phillpotts. Cr. gvo, 1^. 6.^. 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, aj. 



Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post Svo. is. ea. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. each 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Hortlonltltte : A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8to, cloth Ump, as, ' ^ 

Jones (William, P.5.A.), Works by^ Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6rf, each. 

Flnger-Rlng Lore : Historical, Legendary, and AnecdotaL With Hundredi of Illustrations. 
Credulities, Past and Present. IncMing the Sea and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 
letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c With Frontispiece. 
Cro^ma and Coronations ; A History of Regalia. With gi Illustrations. 

Jonsoit's (Ben) Works* With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Btographl<^ Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, y. 6A each. '_ 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tainli^*TheAntiquitiesof the Tews' and'The Wars of the Jews.' With 53 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two vols., demy Svo. half-bouna, sas. 6d. ____^ 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists, 

Post Svo, cloth limp, ss.Sd. ^^ ; 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions : Humorous 

Sketches. Post Svo, illustrated boards, ej. ; cloth, aj. 6d. 

king (R.-Ashe), Novels by^ 

Pust Bvo, Illustrated boards, 9X. each. 
•The Wearing of the Green.' - | Passion's Slav e. Bell Barry. 
A Drawn O ame. Crown Bvo, cloth. 3*. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, aj. 

Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

In Ind« to Mr. KipUng% principal Wrirings, end BiblfographleS. By F. L. KnowleS. Editor of 
• The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics. With Two Portrdts, Crown Bvo, cloth, y, 60. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

Patient's Vade M eeum 1 How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice, Cr. Svo, cloth, u. 6d^ 



witli Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Dcsii?ns Iw HARVEY. Edited by EDWakd 
STANLEY POOLE. With Preface by Stanley T^aUb-j * 



14 CHATTQ & WINDU3, Publishers, nl 5t. ftlflrtin'a tane , Londo n, >V. C, 
Knights (The) of the Lion: A.Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the MA RQUE SS OF LORNE, K.T. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6j. 

Korolepko. — The Blind Musician. Translated by $. Stjepi)Iiak apd 

William Westall. OrownSvo, cloth, u. . , . ^ 

Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse,- including 

•Poetryfor Children 'and 'Prince Dorus.' Edited, with Notes z^nd Introduction, by R. H. Shep 
HERD. With Two Portraits and FaCsunile of the ' Essay on Roast Pig.' Crown 8vo, cloth, gj. 6d. 
The Essays of Ella> Post 8vo, printed on laid paper andthatf-bouno, s-r. . ' ' 

Little Essays : Sketches and Char&cti^rs by Charlbs Lamb, selected from bis Lettelrs by Percy 

FiTZGfiRALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6rf. ' ' ' 
The DFamatlo Essays of Chapies Xiamb. With Introduction and Notes by Brandbr Mat- 
THEWS, al^d Steel-plate Portrait, gcap. 8vo. half-bound., gj. 6rf. , ' 

Lamb^jc%,(QeOrge),—The President of Boravia* Crown .8v<j,cl.,3s.t6f^. 
Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeare, &c. before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-steahn?, 19th September, 1582. To which 
igiadded, A Conferenoe of Masfer Edmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe. ss. 6rf. ^ ''' 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly caiiedia England The Apaolan Nights' Entertalnmenis*' Transla'ted^om the Arabic, 
...t, — ,.. _. ..j,.,.^ . _. ^^._ _ ■; from Designs W HARVEY. Edited-by Edward 
__^ i-POOLE. Threfe Vols., demy 8^fo, cloth, js. td. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. ^ 

Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post 8vo, laid paper. half-boun drSJi > 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, ss. 6d, each. , 
Forensio Anecdotes. ^ | Theatrical Anecdotes. 

Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post 8 vo, is, each ■ cloth, 15. 6rf. each. 

Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. 

Ctaiveraatlonal Hints for Young Shooters i A Guji^e to Pcaite Talk. 

Lel^h (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne, printed on hand-made 

pafiftf. bouDd in buckram, y. ' ' 

Leiand (C. Godfrey).— A Manual of Mending aiid Repairing. 

. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, sj. ^ ^ . , ,. 

Lcpelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Gene. Translated from 

the French by JOHN DB ViLLiERS. Post 8yo, cloth, y. 6rf. ; pJctursJbqardStgJ.^' ; ' 

L eys (John).— The Lindsays: A Romance.- Post 8vo, ill'ust.bds.,25. 
Lilburn (Adam) .—A Tragedy in Marble. Crown Svo, clgth, ^s.6d, 
Lindsay (^farry, Author of *Methodiit Idylls*), Novels by. 

...-«. -Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. erf. feficR. ~ • '— ' ' -' 
Rhoda Roberts. _ ;....-«.-«- . •- ^ — • ' 

The Jacobites A^Romance of the CoflSt>lracy of *Tlie Forty;'- •- -" ■ ' ' ■ ,^ 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. ,-.- ..ll 

An Octave of Friends* Cro wn8vo.-elDth,-3y;6A — • ''•' -'-'■''" - - - - - 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3J. 6rf. each i post Svo-,- illustrated'ljioards, 2s'. each! 
Patricia KembaU. J Zone.- - ' I Under whtolilliora?' 'Withislflu^ratidns. 
The Atonement of Ileam DundaSr' * Hy JLovel^ ^j j Sovrlng the Wind. 
The World Well Ziost. With 12 lUusts. Paston Carew, M)llionaire.aT!j:l Miser. 
The Ohe Too Many. I Dolcle Evert6nT['WIifi~al3ilken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Famil y, 
Post 8v6, cloth limp, as. 6ci. ead)^.' -, 
Witch Stories. | OurselVes: Essays on Wtimen. 
Freeshootlng ; Extracts from the Works of Mrs. LYNfi; LjtJTQWi . ■ . 

Lowe (Charles, M.A.).— Our Qreates]t^ Living Soldiers. With 

8.Portraits. -Crown Bvo. cloth, 35. &f. ""' "■ 

Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown svbi cloth 

extra, gj. 6d. ; post 8vo, Jliustrated bqardSr-aj. — ■ •■- ~ ; '" '- ." 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. '"^ [ ^' ^' 

Teresa Xtasea, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, u-. ' 

Broken Wings. With Six Illustratiohs by W. J. HENlfESSY. Crown 8yo^ cloth extra, 6s. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. . 

Mr. Straiiger'B Sealed Packet. Post 8vo, illustrated boards^ ». 

EdnprWhHloch:. Crown 8vo, cloth eytra.&r. ■ - 

Macdpnell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousihs. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
MacGregor, (Robert). -^Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Games. Post 8to. cloth IJmp ) as. 6d. ^ 

Maclcay (Charles, |;L.D.). — Interludes and Undertones; or, 

Music at Twilight. Crown Bvo, cloth extra,. 6j, , 



CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, in St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 15 
McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 

A History of Oui? Own Tlmeii from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election oi 
1880. Library Edition. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, kj. each.— Abo a P6pular 
Edition, in Four Volls., crown 8vo.ch»th extra, 6t. e^ch.-^Aiid the Jubilee EDITION, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of x8^, in Two Vols., laree crown 8vo, cloth extra, js.6ci. each. 

A HliBtory, of Ouv Own Times, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee, pemv Svo. cloth extra, 
X3J. Unlfonn with the Library EDITION of the first Four Volumes. 

A Short History of Our Own Times* 'One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extia, &f.— Also a Cheap 
POPUi,AR Edition, post gvo, doth Ump.'sj. erf. 

AHlstory of the four Georges. FburVols., demy Svo, cl. ex.," im. each. tVolsiI. SelLready. 
• Remlnlsoenoes. with a Portra it. ^ Tvfp Vols., demy 8vo, dot h. 34s, , ■ - 

CrownBvo, cloth extra, v. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, IVu^trated boards, sj. each ; cloth limp, as. 6rf. each. 



The Watemale Mefghtaauri. 
' 1 Daughter* 



Uy Bnemy'B Da 
AYalr gaxon. 
Llnley Roohfori 



^oohford* 

Dear Xady Disdain. - 

Hiss Misanthrope* with 12 I llustrations. 



Donna Quixote, with 13 Illustrations. 
The Comet of a> Season. - 
Uald of Athens, With 13 illustrations. 
Camlola : A Girl with a Fortune. 
-The Dlotator. 
Red Diam onds. 1 The Riddle Ring. 



The Three Dlstf races* and oth er ffloties. Crown Svo, cloth- ^r. 6d. 

• The Right Honourable.' By justin-McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed. Crown 

-8yo, clQthextr4,.6j, ^ 

McCarthy Austin Huntly), Works by. • ; 

The French ReTOlntlon. - (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). Four VoIs.>, demy 8vo,. cloth, 13^'. each. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown Svo, ix, : cloth,-zj. 6rf. ' 

Ireland Since the Union: Sk etches of Irish History, 1798-1 886. vCro^yn 8vQ,.cIoth, 6s. 

Hafls In London : Poems. Small 8V0, gold cjoth, y. 6A - " ' ', 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown Svo, picture cover, js, t cloth limp, is. 6rf. 

Doom : An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo, pict'ute cover, ij. - 

Dolly t A.Sketch, Crown Svo, gicture cover, ij. { cloth limp, xr. firf. 

IiUyXass t A Romance. Crown Svo, picture cover, ij-. ; cloth limp, ts.~6ii. ' 

The Thousand and One Days, with Two Photogravures, Two Vols., crown Svo, half-bd., las. 

A London Legend. Crown Svo, cloth, y.^. ,1 

The Royal Christopher. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6rf. ' 

MacDOiiald (Qeorg^e, LL.D.), Books by, ^ ' ' 

Works of Fancy and Imatftnation. Ten Vols.. i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case. zxs. ; 01 
the Volumes may be had separately, in GroUer cloth,,at 3s.-6d. each. 

Vol. I. WITHIN AND Without— THE Hidden Life. 

„ II. THE DlSCIPLB.-r-THB GOSPBL WOMEN.— B Op IC OP SONNETS. —ORGAN SONGS. ; 

„ III. Violin songs.»-Songs of the Days and Nickts.— a Bo&k of Creams.— roadside 

FOBUS.— POBUS FOR C1UU3RBN. - - _. 

„ IV. PA3lABLES.-tBAl£At>S,— SCOTCH SONGS, I ■ 'J . 1 

„ V. & VI. PH ANTASXBS : A Faerifl Romance. f , Vol., VII. The Portent". 

„ Vllt. THE Light Princess.— Tks Giant's HEARt.— shadows. 

„ IX.'CR0SSPURP0SES.— THE Golden KEY.— THE CARASOYN.—LltTL?I?AYLJGHT. ^' 

„ X. THE Cruel Painter.— the wow o' Riy vbn.— The Castle.— the ;8^ioken swords. 

—THE GRAY Wolf. — Uncle Cornelius. 
Foetloal Works of Geortfe MaoDonald. Collected and Arranged by the , Author. Two Vols. 

crown Svo, buclcrain, iss. 
A Threefold Cord. Edited by George MagDomalp. Pos t Svo, cloth, s^. 



Fhantaqtes: A Faerie Romance. With 23 Illustrations by'J. Bell. Crown Svo; cloth, extra, 3^- Gd. 
Heather and Sno'V : A Novel. Crown Svo. cloth extra, u. 6rf, ; post Svo. illustrated boards ^. 
LlUth ! A Romangte. SECOND EDITION. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. . 



Mackenna (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O'Shea.— Brave Men 

In Aotlon: Thrilling Stories of the British Flag. With 8 Illustrations by Stanley^ L. Wood. 
Smalljtemy Svo, ctoth, gilt edges, y. ' 

Maclise Portrait Qallery (The) of Illustrioas Literary Charac- 

ters t B5 Portraits by Daniel Maclise ; with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical. Sibliographical, 
and Anecdotal— Illustrative of the Liteyrature of the former half of the Present Century, by .WILLIAM 
Bates, B. A. Crown 8vOi cloth «tra, y. &/. ; ^ ^ __^ 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. .' Square 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

In the Ardennes. With so Illustrations by Thomas R. macquoid. 

Pictures and Legends from Hormandy&hd Brittany. 34 Illusts. by T. R. Macquoid. 

Through Norniandy. With«2Hlustration5byT.R. Macquoid. and a Map. - 

Through Brittany. With 3s illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map., , . 

About XOrkshlre. With 67 Ill ustrations by T._R. MaCQUQ IP; ^ ^ . 

Postfivo, illustrated boards, as. each. .' ^ ' 
The BtU Eye, and other Stories. Lost RoBfli and other Stories. ' -/, - - 

Magician's Own Book, The: Perfbriaances yrith Eggs, Hats, &c. 

Edited by W. H. CRBMER. \Wth309ltt t M£y a tiops. C roTO Svo, cloth extra, 4J-,&^ ' 

Magic Lantern, The,- and its -Management : Including full Practical 

_ Directions . By T. C. Hepworth. With 10 Illustrations-. Crown Svtf, is. ; cloth, ij. 6d. > 

Magnna Charta; An Exact Facsimile of t^e Original in the British 

M useum, 3 feet by s feet, wit h Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, gf. 

Mallory (Sir Thonias). — Mort d' Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knights of the RouniJ Table. (A Selectioo.) Eclited by B,.MONTGQMER>H RAN- 
lEIMG. Pgst Svo, doth limp, Jf. 



The Nenr R«publlo. Post 8vo, doth, 3^. 6d.; picture boards, as. 

Th« New Paul and Ylrgtnia : Foaitivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, ai. 6rf. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 

The Nevr R«publlo. PostSvo, ' 
Tha New Paul and Tirglnia 

Poema. Small 4to, parchment, Bs. 

Ib Ufa Worth Ltvlllt? Crown 8ro. cloth extra, 6s. 

Margueritte (Paul and Victor).— The Disaster. Translated by 

FREDERIC Lees. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8to, doth extra, 31. 6rf. 

Massinger's Plays. From the Text of William Gifford, Edited 

by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

Mathams (Walter, F.R.Q.S.). — Comrades All. Fcp. 8vo, cloth 

limp, IS. ; cloth gilt, ss. _ 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, vs. ; cloth limp, aj. 6d. 

Meade (L. T.J, Novels by- 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crow n 8vo, cloth, y. 6ti. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ts. 

Crown Bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Voice of the Ghanner. With 8 Illustrations. 

In an Iron Grip. | On the Brink of a Chasm. A Son of Ishmael. 
The Siren. The Way of a Woman. I 
Dr. Rumsey*! Patient. By L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax. M.D. 
An Adventnrees. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6f. 

Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, picture boards, as. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, each. 
This Stage of Fools. | Cynthia; A Daughter of the Philistines. 

Mexican Mustang: (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox. With gfig Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, js. €d. 

MJddlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 2s, each. 

Tonch and Go. [ Mr. Dorinion. ' 

Miller (Mrs. F- Fenwick).— Physiology for the Young; or, The 

House of Life. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vQ, clolh limp, gj. 6d. 

Milton (J. L-), Works by- Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth, 15. 6d, each. 

The Hytflene of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, Wines, &c. 

The Bath In Dleeaees of the Skin. 

The iJaw^B of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Sjkln . 

Minto (Wm.).— Was She Oood or Bad? Cr. 8vo, xs.; cloth, is. 6d . 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Gun-Rnnner l A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY I« WOOD. 
The X<aok of Qerard Rldtfel'ey. With a Frontispiece by Stanley l. wood. 
The King's Assegai. With Six full-page lUustratibns by STANLEY L. Wood. * 
Rensha^g Fannlng's Qnest. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 

Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, aj. 

Moncrleff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

With Seven Etchings by JOHN PETTIE, W. Q. OrCHARDSON, J. MACWhirter, COLIN HUNTHr, 
R. MACBETH and TOM GRAHAM. Imperial 4to, buckram, au. 

Montagu (Irving).— Things I Have 5een in War. With i6 full- 

page Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Eplonrean ; and Aiclptaron. Post 8vo, half*bound, as. 

Prose and Verses including Suppressed Passages from tlie Memoirs of Lord Byron. Edited 

by R. H. Shepherd, with Portrait. Crown avo, cloth, extra, -js. 6rf. 

Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Paris Of To-Day. With io6 lUustra- 

tions by EdOUARD CUCUEL. , Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

Muddock (J, E.) Stories by. ' 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6^. each. 
Hald Marian and Robin Hood. With 12 Illustrations by Stanley Wood. 
Baslle the Jester. With Frontispiece by Stanley wood. 
Young Loohlnvar. l The Go lden Idol. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

The Dead Man's Secret. I Fr om the Bosom of the Dsen, 

Stories Weird and Wonderful* Post svo, illustrated bpJirds, is. ; cloth, m- 6rf. 
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Murray (D. Christie)* Novels by. 

Crown 8to, clotU extra, 3^. 6ft. each ; post 8to, Illustrated boards, as. each. 



A Itlfe'a Atonement. 

Joeepfaia Coat, xa Illusts. 

Coals of Fire* 3 Illusts. 

Val Strange. 

Hearte. 

The Way of the laroFld. 



A Model Father. I Bob Uartln's Little Girl. 

Old Blaaer's Hero. Time's Revenges. 



Cynlo Fortune. Frontisp. I A Wasted Crime. 
By the Gate of the Sea. In Direst Peril. 

A Bit of Human Nature. I Mount Despair. 
First Pers on Si ngu lar. I A Capful o' Nails. 
The Making of a Novelist 1 An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrdit. Or. 
8to. buckram, 35. 6d. 

Contemporaries in Flot ion. Crown Svo, buckram, y . 6d. 
Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. €d. each. 
ttle World. 
Tales n Prose and Verse. With Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins. 
A Race for MilUonB. ^ 

Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. , 

drown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6ti. each ; post Svo, Illustrated boards, 2J-. each. 
One Traveller Returns. \ The Bishops* Biblo. 
Pau l Jones's Alias, &c. With Illustrations by A. FORESTXER aiid G. NjCOLET. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post Svp, illustrated boards, u. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
A- Came of Bluff. j A Song of Sixpence. * 

Newbolt (Henry). —Taken from the Enemy. Fcp, 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Bail Up.* Crown Svo, clotli extra. 3^. 6d. ; post Svo, ttlustrated boards, as. 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post Svo, illustrated boards, as- 

Iiessons In Art. With 31 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, as. 6rf. ^ ' 

Norris (W. E-), Novels by. ©rown 8vo, cloth, 3J, erf. each ; post Svo, 

picture boards, as. each. 

Saint Ann's. ._„.,« 

Billy Bellew. With a Frontispi ece by F. H. Townsend. 

Mlee lyentworth's Idea. Crown 8vo, dotli, y. 6rf. 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

The Pnforeseen. | Chance 7 or Fate 7 ^ 

Ohnet (Qeorg:es), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Doctor Rameauf [ A Last L ove. 

A Weird Gift. Crown 8v cloth, 3^. 6<i. ; post Svo, picture boards, sj. ' 
Love's Depths. Translated by F. ROTH\yELL. Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6rf. 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 

The Primrose Path. I Whlteladles. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 

The Sorceress. Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6rf. 

O'ReiHy (Mrs.).— Phcebe's Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust, boards, 25. 
O'Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 

Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, js. 6d. each. 

Music and Moonlight. . " ■ | Songs of a Worker. 

Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ioj. 6d. , 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post^vo, illust. bds.. 25. ea. 



Kald in Bondage. 



TrlcotrlUi 
Strathmore. | Chandos. 
Cecil Castlemaine's Gage 
Under Tvro Flags. 
Puck. I Idalia. 
Folle-Farine< 



A Dog of Flanders. 



In Maremma. J Wanda. 



^y 



Frescoes. | Othmar. 
Princess Napraxlne. 
Gullderoy. | Rufflno. 
Tivo Offenders. 
Santa Barbara. 



Pascarel. | Slgna. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. | Friendship, 
A Village Commune. 
Moths. !. Plpistrello . 

POPULAR Editions. Medium Svo, 6d. each; cloth, is. each. 
Under Two Flags. ' ' | Moths. 

Wisdom. Wit* and Pathos.selected from the Works of OuiOA by F. Sydney Morris. Pos 
8vo; cloth extra, gf.— CHEAP EoiTlON. illustrated boards. 2S. 

Page (H, A.).— Thoreau : His Life and Airns. With Portrait. Post 

Svo, cloth, gf. 6d. ^ 

Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

Bartle Frere. Post Svo, Illustrated boards, 3s. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introduction and Notes by T. M'CB-IB, D.p. Post Svo. half-cloth, gj. 

Paul (Margaret A.).— Gentle and 51mpre. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, clotli extra, ^t. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. e^cli. . 



I<OBt.Blr Uawlngberd. 

Walter's Word. I A County Family. 

Less Black than We^re Painted. 

By Ppoxy. | Fov Caah Only. 

High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Atfent. With 12 Illusts. 



A Grape from a Thorn. With ta Illusts. 

Holiday Tasks. ■ 

The Talk of the Town, with talllusts. 

The lOystery of Ulrbridtfe* 

The Word and the WiU. 

The Burnt Million. 

Bunny Stories. I A Trylntf Patient 



Humorous Btoriesi | From ExllOi 
The Foster Brothers. 
The Family Baapegrace. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Bentlnck's Tutor. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Year. I Ceell's Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. I At Her llllercy< 
The Glyffards of Clyffe. 



Post 8ro illustrated boards, as. each. 

Found Bead. tOvendoilne's Harvest* 

Mirk Abbey. | A HArine Residence. 

Some Private Views. 

The Canon's Ward. 

Mot Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. 1 .What He Cost Her. 

Fallen Fortunes.! Kitt A Memory. 

Qiow^-^worni Tales. 

A Prince of the Blood. 



With Illustrations. '" ' 

Pegasus Re-6addlea. With Ten TuU-page Illustrations by G. PU Maurier^. 
"■' " Tfair; Vers de Societe. Selected by H. C.Pennell. 



A Modern Dick Whittlngton; or, A Patron of Letters. With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 

Svo, cloth, «. 6rf. 
In Peril ana Privation. With t? Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth,-3J^6<^. 
Notes from the * Nevrs.' Crown 8vo, cloth, x,s.'6d. '-' _^ 

By Proxy. Popular E dition, medium 8vb, erf. ; doth, ts. \ \ 

Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss:'6d. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8v6, cloth, 2s. ed.ea.. 

Puck on Pegasus. With illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-6addlea. *" ' " 

The Muses of igayfair 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Warks by. Post Svo, cloth, 15, 6i. each. 

An Old Maid's Paradise. | Burglar s in Paradise. 

Beyond the Gates. PostSvo, picture cover, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Jack the Fisherman, Illustrated by C. W. Reed. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Phil May's S.l<^tcfi»Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

folio, cloth, 3S.6d.^'' ,__ 

Phipson (Dr.T. L.)» Books by. Crown Svo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. ea. 

Famous Violinists and Fine Violins. 

Voice and Violin ; Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

The Pursuivant of Arms. With Six Plates and zoo Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, -js. 6d. 
Songs and Poems» 1819-1879. Wittf Introduction by Mrs. MACKARWESS. Crown 8vo. cloth, (ts. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. Witli Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN and WM. LANGHORNE, and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound 10s. 6d. 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 

With an Introduction by Charles BaudelaiRE. Crown>8vo, doth, jr. 6d. 
Th e Mystery of Marie Roget, &c. By Edgar A. Foe, Post Svo. illustrated boards, as. 

Pollock (\V. H;). — The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays, By 
Sir Wal ter Besant and Walter H. Pollock. With go Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6^. 

Pope's. Poetical Works. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 25. 

Porter (John).— Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

full-page and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7J. 6d. . 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. . Post Svo, illust. bds., zs. each. 

The Romance of a Station . [ The Soul of Countesa Adrian. 

CrowJi Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each'; post Svo, boards, zj. each. 
Outlavr and Ciavrmaker. | Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by W. Paget. ~ 

Mrs. Tregasklssr- With 8 Ulus tratipns by Robert Sauber . 
Nulma* Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mada me Izan : A Tourist Story. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Price (E. C), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards. 2^. each. 
Yalentlna. I The Forelgnera. | Mrs. Ztanoaster'a Hlval. 
Gerald. Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, ^s. ' ' ■ . ■ 

Prinzes? Olga.— Radna: a Novel Crown 8vo, cloth extra,. 6s. 
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^Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 



Plo^era of the Sky. yfith. 55 inustnitions. Small crown 8vo, doth extra, 31. 6<t. 
Easy Star Iieaso&a. With Star Maps for every Night in the Year. Crown 8vo, cloth.'fth 
JPamlllaF Science Studies. Ccown Svo^ cloth extra, 6s. 
Saturn and Its System. With 13 Steel mates. Demy Sto, cloth e^trs, ioj-. 6ii. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Illustrations. Crowu Svo, cloth exthi, 4j. 
The Universe of Suns. &c. . With numerous Illustrations. Cro*n 8vo^ clotU extra, 6s. 
Wages &nd Wa nts of Scieq,^ijB^y ork era. Crown Svo, is<.6d. 

Pryce (Richard).— Miss Mkxweirs Affections. Crpv^n Svo, cloth, 

^th l^ntfepiece by HAI; LUPLOW, y.,i5rf.; post Svo^^illustratect boaTds, aj-. ' "'' ' ; \ ^ - 

Rambosson (J.).— Popular Asironomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 

MaN. With 10 Ccjoured Plates and 63 Woodcut^lPustrations. Crowg Stq. clotrfj-y. gJL; *;;• 

Randolph (Col; 0.).—A4int Abigail Dykes. Crown Svo, gloth. 75. ed. 
Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies in Vaud;- Berne, 

a nd Savoy. With 31 full-page Illustrations. Two Vols., demy*8vo, cloth, sSs. 

Reade's (Charles) Novels. 

The New Collected LIBRARY Edition, complete in Seventeen~~Volum65; set in new long prhnet 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in clotli^ price 3;, 6d. each. - 

_^^ —_-. , «»^._^._ ,_. y.iiove He IdttletLave me Kiontf. 

8: The Double Marriage. 
9. Griffith Gaunt. 
10. Foul Play. '■>■ - 

XI. Put Yourself In His Place. 

15. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman-Hater, 
i^ The Jtlt, and other Stories; and Good 

Stories of Man and other Animals. 

16. A Perilous Secret. 

17. Readiana ; and Bible Ghacacters. 



X. Peg Wofflngton; and Christie John- 

Btone. 
9.. Hard Casta. 

3. The Cloister and the Hearth. With a 

Ptefecety Sir Walter Bksant. 

4. * It Is Kever Too ItSite to Mend.* 

5. The Course of True Iiove Never Did 

Run Smooth; and Slngleheart and 
DonbleA«e. 

6. The Autobiography of a. Thief ; Jack 

of all Trades ; A Hero and a Mar- 
tyr; and The Wandering Heir. 



In. Twen^-one Volumes, post Svo, illustrated boards, ss. each. 



- Peg Woff ngton. J Christie Johnstone. 
* It Is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
The Course ofTrueXiOTaNeverDldRnn 

Smooth. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of 

all Trader; and James Lambert. 
'Loire Ma Little, Love He Long. 
The Double Murlage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. - , 



Hard Cash. I Grimth Gaunt. 

Eonl Play. I Pot Yourself in His Place, 

A Terrible Temptation 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singlehpart and Doubleface. 

Good SioFlesof Han andother Animals. 

The Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Perilous Seoret. - | Readiana. 



POPULAR EDrtTQNS, medium Svo. 6tf.eatb i cloth, u. each. 

fever Too Late to Mend.* J. The Cloister ahd the Hearl 

Pe^ Wofflngton; ajid Christie Johnstotte. | Hard Cash. 



Christie Johnstone, with Frontispiece. Choicelyprinted in Elzevir£tyle. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxb.2j.6rf. 

Peg-VFofflngtoh. Choicchr printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. Svo, half-Koxburghe. ss. &d. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In FourVols., postSvo, with an Introduction ^y^ir Walter Be- 

SANT.and a Frontispieceto each Vo)„'ftU(5ls'ani/giltttopi.6j;-theset.' ' *" ; ^ ' •'• 
Bible Characters. Fcap. 8v-o, leatherette, ij. 

SelectloAs from the Works of Charles Reade, Witb an Introdiictioti by Mrs. Alex. Ire- 
land. Crown 8vo, buckram. vJth Portrait, 6s. ; CHEAP Edition, post 8^0, cloth limp, aj. 6(i. 

RIddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels T>y. "~~ "" ^~~ 

A Rich Man's Daughter. . Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6if, 

Weird Stories. Crown Svo, clo th extra, y. 6d. ; post Svo, illu strated boards, 2J. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Uninhabited House, 1 _ Ealry W^atev. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. ] H^r Hol^h^'s Darling. 
The Mystery jn Palace Gardens. I , The. Ngn'a Cafse. I Idle Tales. . 

Rimmer (Alfred),. Works by. Large crown "8 vp, cloth, 3s. e^.each. 

Xiar Old Conntry'Tovms. With 54 illustrations by the Author; , 

RanhblesKoilna Eton and Harrow. With 5s Illustrations by the Author 
AbQUfEngland with Dlokensr- With 58 illustrations by^g. A. Vanderhoof and A. RiMiMer. 

Rives (Ainelie, Author of 'The Quick or £he Dead? ^;^,5tories by. 

Barbara Derlng. Crown Svo, cloth. 3J. Sd, ; post 8vo, picture boards, as, ■ - ' 

Meriei: A l^bv^Stoiy. CrcnmSvo. cloth,3f. 6^. . . .'"' . 

Robinson 'Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe, j With 37 Illustrations by 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Post 8yo, half-cloth, af. .-,..;, ■ ' ; ^ 

Robinson (P. WO , Novels by. ' 

Women are Strange. Post 8vo; illustrated boards, as. 

The Hands of Justice. CrownSvo, doth extra, 3^. 6d. ; post 8va illustrated board.s as. 

The Woman in the Dark.. CroncSyo, cloth, 3.r, 6(^. ; ppst Svo, jllustrated boards, ». ' - 
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Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

The Poeta' Birds. | The PMts' Beasts. 

Tha Poets and Hatgrai Reptiles, FIsbas, and Insects. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Nonnandy with AViTliam the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Cold and Colours, ss. 

Rosengarten (A-).~A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

lated by W. ColletT'Sanuars. Witli 630 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6ti. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Worlcs by. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d, each. 

Panlanat Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustrations. 
More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by. Post8vo»bds., 25. ea.;cl.,25. 6^. ea. 

Grace Balmalgn's Biareetha art. | S chools * Scholars. 

Bktppars and Bhellbaohs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J-.6rf. 



Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Bireatheart. Post 8vo, 



„«..-..«., »«««...»»... Post 8vo, picture boards, 2J. 
The Drift of Fata. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3f. 6rf. 



Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, *The Lass that Loved a Sailor.' 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^. td. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, zr. each ; cloth limp, ts, td. each. 



Round the Gallay-Fire. 
In tlie Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'k'sia Head. 
A Voyatfe to the Cape. 
" *■ *t for " - ' 



An Ooaan Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 

The Good Ship * Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Han? I The Convict Ship. 

Heart of Oak. | l!he Last Entry. 



A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.* 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowa. 

The Tale off the Ten. 

A Tale off Two Tunnels. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3J. 6rf. 

Tha Ship ! Her Story. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. SeppinCS WRIGHT. Small 4to. cloth, 6s. 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %s. 6cl. each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, u. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note by Oliver Wendell holmes and a Frontispiece. 
The Junior Dean. [ The Master of St. Benedict's. I To His Own Master. 
Orchard Damaral, | In t he Face of tha World. | The Tremlett Diamonds. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, is, 6d. each. 

The Old Maid's Sweetheart^ 1 Modest Little Sara. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3r. 6rf. each. 
The Wooing of May. I A Tragic Honeymoon. | A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. 1 Gallantry Bow^er; A S tory of a Fair Impostor. 

Croivn 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Mary Umgin. With 8 Illustrations by PERCY TARRANT. \ Mrs. Punbar's Secret. 

Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 

Crow n 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Sala (George A.).— Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH. Post 8vo. Illustrated boards. 2J. ; cloth, ss. 6d. 

Secret Out, The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertain- 

in^ Experiments in Drawings-room or 'White' Magic. By W.H. CrEMBR. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Seguin (L. O.V, Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Play (Oberammergaa) and the Highlands of Itavaria. With 

Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J-. 6d. 
WalkB In Algiers. With TwoMaps and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &f. 

Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. ~ 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. 

Under False Pretences. Crown 8vo, cloth, t^lt top, 6s. 

Dr. Endicott's Bacpariment. Grown 8vo. cloth, 3J. 6d. ^ 

Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Wth Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, y. 6d. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFS, 
Litt.D. A New Edition, with 42 Illustrations, and an INDEX OF FLAYS AND FaSSAGBS RE- 
FERRED TO,__Crown8vOj_cloth^jriItj^ - 

Sharp (William).— Children of To-morrow, Crown 8vo. cloth, 65, 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PublUher5> iii St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. ai 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Herne Shepherd. Five Vols., crowii 8vo, cloth, v. 6rf. each. 
PoeUcal Works, in Thi«e Vols. : 

VeL I. Introduction by the Editor ; Posthumous Fragments or Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley's Corre- 
spondence with Stockdale ; The Wandering Jew ; Qiieen Mab, with the Notes; AlasTor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 
„ II. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalb; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 

Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
.. III. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
Prostt Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St Irvyne : the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refu- 
tation of Deism : Letters to L.ei?h Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
II. The Essays ; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

Sherard (R. H.).— Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 15. 6d. 

Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 
and Jokes. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6ti. 
The Rivals* The School (or Saaiida], and other Plays. Post Svo, half-bound, as. 
Bheridan*a Comedies: The Rivals and Tha Sehool for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BrandER MaITHEWS. With 
Illustrations. Dfe my Svo, half-parchment, lar- 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

Those in ' Arcadia.' With^ortrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes. &c., by the Rev. A. B. GROSAKT, 
D.D. Three Vols., crownqvo, cloth-boards, y. 6d. eacli. 

Si^boards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Characters. By JACOB Larwood and jOur " "" " " - - 

piece and 94~lllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. 



Remarkable Characters. By JACOB Larwood and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontis 



Sims (George R.)» Works by. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth limp, «. 6d, each. 



Dvamaa of Iilfe. With 60 Illustrations. 

JHemolra of a Landlady. 

Hy Two Wives. 

Scenes from the Show. 

The Ten Cominandinents: Stories. 



Tha Ring o* Bells. 
Mary Janets Hamolrsi 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tlnkletop*s Crime. 

Zeph : A Circus Story, £c. 
Tales of To-day. 

Crown 8to, picture cover, is. each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: Being: Readingrs and Recitadons in Prose and Verse, 

selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. Sius. 
The Case of George Candlemas. I Dagonet Ditties. (From The Ri/eree.) 

H01V tha Poor liive; and Horrible London. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 
Crown Sro. leatherette, iS. 

Da^onet Dramas of the Da y. Crown Svo, i s. 

Crown 8to. cloth, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, :ts. each ; cloth limp, sr. 6d. each. 

Bognes and Vagabonds. 1 _ Dagonet Abroad. 

Crown 8vo. ploth, y. 6d. each. 
Once upon a Christmas Time. With& Illustrations by Charles Green, R.I. 
In London's Heart ; A Story of To-day. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

lUostratJons. Demy 8w>, picture cover. 4<fc ; cloth, 6rf. 

Sketchiey (Arthur). — A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards. 25. 
Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra , &s. 6a, 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth 3; . 6ti. each ; post Svo, picture boards, as. each, 
Beatrice and Benedick. 1 Uong Odds. 

Without Iiove or LlcencQi | The Mast er of Sathkelly* 

Crown Svo, chith, 35. 6ti, each. 
The Outsider. |_A Racjng Rubber. 

The Plunger, Post Bvo, picture boards, as. 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by- 

The Prince of Argolls. With iv Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth extra, y. 6a. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, fa. 

Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of 

C. H. SHAZELLE, and 65 Illustrations by C. LVALL. Cpwn 8vo, cloth, y.6d. 

S ociety in London. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Somerset (Lord Henry).— Songs of Adieu. Small 4to, Jap. vel.,65. 
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Spalding (T. A., LL.B.)-— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 

on the Belief ill the Existence of Devils. Crown 8vo, clotll extra, Jj . 

Speight (T. W.), Novels by" ' ^ 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 



The Mysteptes of Heron Dyke. 

By DevlQus Ways, &c. 

Hoodwinkeia ; & Sandycroft MyBtery. 

The Golden Hoop. 

Back to Life. ' 



The Iioudwatep Tragedy> 
BurtfD*8 Komance. 
Quittance in Full. 
A Husbatad from tha Sea. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, is. 6ii. each. 
A Barren Title. | Wife or No Wife? 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3f. iti. each. 
A Secret of the Sea. ( The Grey Monk. | The Master of Trenance* 
A Minion of the Moon: A Romance of the King's Highway. 
The Secret of WyvePn Towers. 

The Doom of Siva. 

The Web of Fate. (This Story forms the Gentleman's annual for i89g). Demy Svo, is. 

Spenser for Children. By M. H. Townv. With Coloured Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to,_cloth extra, 3^. 6rf. 

Spettigue (H. H.).— The Heritage of Eve. Crown Svo, cloth, 65. 
Stafford (John), Noyels by. 

Doris and I. Crown 9vo, 'c]oth,3^. b.f. 

Car lton Priors. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

starry Heavens (The) : A Poet^ical Birthday Book. Royal i6ino, 

cioth extra, gj. 6rf. . . 

Ste^man (E. C), Works by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 95. each. 

Victorian Poets. I The Poota pt Aniertoa. 

Stephens (Riccardd, M.B.).~The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Story .of RlC HARIJ TREGENNA,.B9cl)elor of Meaicjiie (Univ. Edinb.) Crown Svo, cloth, 3s: 6ii. 

Sterndale (R. Armitage).— The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Post 

8v<>, cloth, 3J. 6rf. ; illustrated boards, g^*. . . . 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Worjcs by. 

Crown Svo/tirckram, gilt top, 6f. each ; poSt 8v6, dlb'th limp, as. fid. each. 
Travels ^Ith a Donkey* , With a Fronjispiete by Walter.Cranb. ■ 
An Inlflnd Voyage. With a FrQritis'piecebylVA)L.THR- CrA NE. 

CroWnSvd, buckram, gilt top, 6f..ea^tti- - - -• 
Familiar Studlejs of Men and Bdoks. 

The Silverado Squatters. With Frontispiece by J. D. S'FRONG. 
The Merry Men. I Underwoods: Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Virglnibus Puerisque, and other Papers. | Ballads. | Prince Otto. 

Across the Plains, with otiier Memories and Essays. 

Weir of Hernalston.. ,. 

A Lowden Sabbath Horn. With 27 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. Fcap. 8vo,fIoth, 6s. 

Songs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5,;. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown ~8vo, buckram, gilt top; 6s. ;' post 8vo, illustrated boards, 12s, 

The Suicide Club; and The Bajah's Diamond. (From Nkvv AkABiAN Nights.} With 

Eieht Illustrations by W. J. HennessY. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^.6^,.. 
The Stevenson Reader i Selections from the Wrhings of 'Robert Lou IS Stevenson. Edited 

by LloVd OsbouRNE. Post 8vo, cloth, ax. 6d. ; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6rf. ' 

Stockton (Frank R.).~The Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 

nPmerous Illustrations by VIRGINIA H. DavISSON and C. H. STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. clotl). 31.6^. 

Storey (Q. A., A.R.A,).— Sketches from Memory. With 93 

Illustrations by the Author. ^ Demy 8yo, cloth, gilt top, I2J. 6d. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Helen and 

Alice ZimmeRW. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, s-f. firf. ; post gvo, illustrated boards, aj. 

Strange Manuscript <A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

8yo, cloth extrA, with 19 Illustrations b y GIL B E R T GAUL, 3s. 6rf. ; post 8vo , illustrated boards, as. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doyle, Flor- 

ENCE MARRYAT, &c.^ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, gj. ^__ 

Strutt (Joseph). -^The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreation?, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by William HONE. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3J. firf. 



CHATTO & WINPUS, PublUhers, iii St, Martin's Lane, London, W.C, 23 
Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

• Portrait, and Fa csimil es of the Maps in ^ GuUlrei^ Travels.' Crown 8to, cloth, ks.6d.- 
OaUiVBF*a Travela, ana A Tale of a Tnb. Post 8vo.lialf-boimd, 2s. 
Jonathan Swttt ; A Study. By J. Churton CotfUNS. Crown Bro, cloth extra, ar. 

Swinburne (Algernon C), Works by. 

■~ ~ - - ^ - BonM off the Spplntftldaa* Crown 8vo. fij. , 
Stuffitaa In Sontf. Crown 8vo, 7^. 
Mary Btiutrt : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, ar. 
Trifltvam of Xiypneuie. Crown 8vo. 9^-. 
A. Cenfavy. of Roundels. Small 4to. 8s. 
A Hldaununev Holiday. Crown 8vo, js. 
Havlno Falleifo : A Tragedy^ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Stady of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vd, 6s. 
JHlaoellanles. Crown 8vo, t2s. 
Iiocrine : A Trogredy. Crown 8vb, 6^. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown 8vo, 7;^ 
The Sisters ; A Tragedy. CrOwn 8vo, 6s. 
Astrophel, &c Crown Svo, 7s. 
Studies In Prose and Poetry. Cr. 8vo, 9s. 
The Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo, ys. 
Rosamund. Queen of the Eiombards ; A 
Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6j, 



Selections from the Poetleal Works of 

A.C. Swlnbnxiie.. Ecap^Bvo 6s. Stuffitas In Sontf. Crown 8vo, 7J. 

Atalanta In Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s, ■■ ■"-^ — '- * — ^ ^ ■" ' 

Cbastelard ; A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 7^. 
ads. ■ 



Poems and Ballads. First Seriss. Crown 

8vo, or fcap. Svo, 9X. 
Paem8>annBaUaAB. Second Ser. Cr.8yo,9jf 
Poems a Ballads. THiRf> series. Cr. 8vo, 7^. 
Songs bafoipe Sunrise. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 
Both^ell : AS^QTi^^edy. Crown Svo, ixs. 6d. 
Songs of Two Hations. Crown Svo, 6s. 
George Chapman. (5« VoL II. of G. Chap- 

MAN^S Works.) Crown Svo, 31. &/. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo. iss. 
Erechthens : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
A Study of Shattespeare. Crown Svo, 8j. 



Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas: 'Jeanne : 

AND CROWN,' •THB FOOL'S REVENGE,' 'ARKWRIGHT'S WIFE,' *A 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque* in Search 

of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With, ROWLANDSON'S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. HOTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7J. 6d. 

Taine's History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

Laun. Four Vols., small demy^vo, cloth boards, 30^.— POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
Svo, cloth extra, isj. . 

Taylor (Bayard), — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modgm Writers. Post Svo, cloth limp, gj. 

Darc/ ' 'TwixT Axe 

- - _ __ 'Anne BOLEYNE," PLOT AND 

■ f A55IOM.- Crown Svo, is. each. 

Temple (Sir Richard, G.C.5.I0.-~A Bird's-eye View of Plctur-^ 

esque India. With 33 Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. With 

Portrait. Fost.Svo, cloA, if. 6d. 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ■ss,6d. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Krausse. 

With 340 Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, u. 6d. 

Thomas (Annie)*— The Siren's Web: A Romance of London 

Society^ Crown gvo, cloth, y. 6d. * __^ 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Proud Haisla. jCrown 8vo, doth, 3^. &f. \ Cresslda. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2J. 

The Violin-Player. Crown Svo, cloth, sr. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, as. 

The House on the Soar. Crown Svo, cloth, y.M^ 

In a Cathedral City. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, dr. [SJiortiy,. 



Thomson's Seasons, and The Castled of Indolence. With Intro- 

daction by ALLAN CtJNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post Svo, half-bound, af . 

Tliombury (Walter), Boolcs by. 

The Iiifa and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner. With Eight Illustrations in Colours and 
Two Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3r. 6a. 

Pos( Svo, illustrated boards^ 2;. each. 
Old stories He-told. [ Taltis for the Marines. 

TImbs (John), Works by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Clubs and CIull Iilfe in Iiondon: Anecdotes of its Fainous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 

Taverns. With 41 Illustrations. 
English Eecentrios and Eccentrioities : Stories of Delusions, Impostures, sporting Scenes, 

Eccentric Artists. Thfeatrical Folk. &c. With 48 Illustrations, - 



Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; 



,. _._ , . 3f . 6<^. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2^. each. 

The mray We Uve Moir. | H r. Scarborough's FamUy. 

Fran Frohmann. j Mari on Fay. | The Iian d-Leajf uera. 

Pest Svo, illustrated boards, as. each: 
Kept in the Dark. 1 The American Benatop. 

%T^^ ^^X^^n Mon of Gran|te^9. I ^eftn GatfUgate. 
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Trollope (Frances E-), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6rf. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lik e ShlpB up on the Be a . I MabeVa Frotfre»». I Anne Furnaai. 

T roiiope (T, A. ) . —Diamond Cut Dia mond, Post 8vo, illust. b ds. , 2 j. 
T rowbridge (J."^,).— Fafnell's Folly. Post Svo. illust. boards, 25. 
Twain's (Mark) Books. 

An Anttaop's Edition de Iiuxe ot the Works of HTapk Twain, in 22 Volumes dimiied 
to 600 Numbered Copies for sale in Great Britain and its Dependencies), price i^j. 6(t. net pei 
Volunse. is in course or publication, and a detailed Prospectus may be had. The First Volume ol 

the Set is Slg:ned by the Author 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. each. 

The Choloa Works of Mark Tsrain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. "Witb 
14^6, Portrait, and numerous Illustradons., 

Roughing It ; and The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. Frashk. 

The American Claimant. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 

Tom Sawryer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by Dan Bbard. 

Tom Savryer, Detective, &c. With Photogravure Portrait. 

Pudd'nhead Wilson. With Portrait and Six Itllustrations by Louis T,orb. 

Mark Tivaln*s Xilbrary of Humour. . with 197 illustrati ons by E. W. KE^^BLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J-. 6d. each ; post Svo, picture boards, ar. each. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illustrations. XThe Two Sl>ii 
lint^ Edition is entitled Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip.) 

The Glided Age. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With 222 lUustrtitions, 

The Adventnrea 01 Tom Saiiryer. AVith in Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. vVitii 190 illustrations. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblh. 

A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 320 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 

Tho Stolen White Elephant. 

The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 

Mark Tivaln's Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

Personal Recollectlona of Joan of Arc. With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. Du MOND. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

More Tramps Abroad. Crown Svo , c loth, gilt top. 6s . 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith : A Novel. Crown Svo, 

cioth extra, y. 6rf. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2 s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by- 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3J-. 6ii. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lady Bell. | Bur led Dlamouds. | The Blackball Ghosts. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2^. each. 
What She Came Through*' I The Huguenot Family. 

Cltoyenne Jacqueline. Noblesse Oblige. I Disappeared. 

The Bride's Pass. | Saint M ungo's Cit y. J Beauty and the Beast. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, « 6rf. each. 
The Maodonald Lass. With Frontispiece. I Mrs. Carmiohael's Goddesses. 
T he Wltflh-Wlfe. | Rachel Langton. | fffapphlra. I A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 

Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

A Crovrn of Straw. Crown 8vo , cloth, 6s. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, picture boards, ss. each. 
The Queen Against Ow^en. | The Princ e of Balklstan. 

'God Save the Queen!' aT ale of ' 37. Cr own 8v o, decorated cov er, is j_cloth, as._ 



Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations by 

J. Ba rnard Dav is. Cro wn Svo, clot h . 3^. 6rf. 

Vashti and Esther. By 'Belie' of The World. Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Vlzeteliy~(Ernest A.), Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35, 6d. each. 

The Scorpion: A Romance of Spgin. With a Frontispiece. 
With Zola in England; A Story of Exile. With 4 Portraits. 

Wagner (Leopold).— How to Get on the Stage, and how to 

Suc cee d ther e. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 6d. 

WalfoFd'FlEdward, M.A.) County Families of the United 

Kln(tdom(1900). Containingth^ Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 12,000 Heads of 
Famili es, their Heirs, Offices, Address es, Clu bs , &c. Ro y al Svo, clotn gilt, sor. 

WaTler (5. E. ) .— Sebas t iani's 5ecret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. Svo, c\.,t s. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 

bv Sir Har ris Nicolas, and 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7J. erf- 
Walt Whitman, Poems* by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSETTI. Wit h Portra it. Crown 8vo, hand-made pap er a nd buc k ram. 6j. 

Ward (Herbert).— Life with Stanley's Rear-duard. Post Svo.ii.grf. 
Warden (Fiprence),— Joan, the Curat?, Cpwn svo, ciptti, 35. 6af, 
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Warman (Cy)-— The Express Messenger, and other Tales of the 

RmL Crown 8yo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Warner (Charles Dudley). — A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo» 

doth extTR, &f. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 50 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed dh paper sain, by 14 m» 2^ 
'W&rraut to Execute Ma^ Queen of Sbot^ A Facsimile, includini: Queen Elizabeth's Si^na* 
tore and the Great Seat as, 

Washington's (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Restored by MQNCURE D. COHWAY, Fcap. Svo , Japanese vetl um . gj-. 6rfi 

Wassermann (Lillias) and Aaron WatJo«7^Tfie Marqulsol 

Carabaa. Post 8yo, jHustrated boards, aj. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

-_ By F. W. Cory, with Ten Bhistrati on s. C roMm 8vo , ts. ; cl o t h, u. 6rf. 

Westall (William), Novels by. - - 

Trast Honey. Crown 8vo, cl oth, y. 6d, ; post Svo. illustrat ed boards, zs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 

AsaManSowfl. | With the-Red. Eag le. | A Red Bridal. 

New Editions. Crown 8vo, clotli. sj. 6./. each. 



A W^oman Tempted Him. I Nl:2el Foptescue. 

Por HoBotueana Zdfe» I Ben Glongh. | Bircb Dene. 

Hep Two MlUlcina. The Old Factory. 

Xvro Pinches of Bnaff. | Sons <if Belial. 



The Phantom City- 
Ralph Norbreck'a Trnati 
A Queer Race. 
Red Ry vlngton. 



Roy of Roy's Court. With 6 illustrations. Small demy Svo, cloth, gilt edges, sj. [Preparing; 
Strange CPlmea. <True Stories.) Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

VVestbury (Atha>.— The Shadow of' Hilton Pernbrook: A Ro^ 

ma nce of Maoruand. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

White (Gilbert).— The Natural History of Selborne. Post Svo, 

printed on laid paper and half-bound, gj. ' 

Wilde (Lady). — The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 

Superstibons of Ireland ; with Sketches of the Irish Past_ _Crown Svo_, cl oth, 35. 6rf. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.T, Works by. 

.Science in Short ChaptePS. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d. 
' A Simple Tpeatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The ChemlBtpy of Ipon and Steel Staking. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 9i-. 
A irindicatlon of Phr enology, With Ponrait and 43 Illusts. Ke my Svo, cloth extra, iz x. 6 rf. 

Williamson (Mrs. P. H.) A "Child Widow. Post 8vo. bds., 2s. 

Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Eas y-going FeUowr. Crown Svo . cloth, 3J. 6d. \ Hi s D ead P ast. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, P.R.S7e7), Works" by. 

Chapters on Evolution. With 259 lllustrattions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 6d 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Rote-Book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

I*eisure-Tiine Studies. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies in Iiife and Sense. With 3d Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, ^r. 6tf. 

Common Accidents: Hovr to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, tj. ; cloth, js.6d. 

Glimpses of Natur e. With 35 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 3 ^: 6d. 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 

as. each : cloth limp, zr. 6d. each. 

Cavalry Iilfe. | Regimental X^egenda. 

Cavalry Life and Regimental IiQgands. Libilary edition, set in new type and hand- 
somely bound. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

£ Soldier's Children. With 34 niustrationsby E. G. Tho&eson and E. STUART Hardy. Crotvn 
Sv o, cloth extra. 3f. &/. " 

Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 

Equa torial Africa. With 92 Illustrations. Demy Sv o. cloth, ifc f. __ 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, boards, as. each. 

T he Paasei^er f r om Scotl a nd Yard. I The Englishman of the Rna C ain. 

Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 

olc^iy. Post S vo, illustrated boards, gj. ; cloth, as. 6d. 

Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Carlcatore History of the Georges ; or. Annals or the House of Hanover. Compiled from 

Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, I.ampoon5, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 

over 300 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, jJ. 6rf. _ _ . . - , 

History of Garloatara and of the Grotesqna In Art, literature. Sculpture, and 

Painting. Illustrated by F. W. FairhoLT . F.S. A. Crown 8vo, c loth, yj. 6rf. 

Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 lUustrations by 

J. BeRMARD PaRTR1I>CR. Post 8vo. cloth UmD. ar. 
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Yates (Edmund), Novels by. 

The Forlorn Hope. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
I CB«tag»y. ■__^_^ 



'2Z' (Li Zangwill).— A Nineteenth Centtfry Miracle. Cr.8vo,3i.6rf. 
Zola (Bmile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

fhe Fortune of the Rongona. Edited by Ernb^t A. Vizetelly. 
Abbe BlouVet's Transgre(8lon. Bdited by ERNESt A. VuBtully. 
the Conauelt of PlaEAUiB, [Shoiiiy. 

His fixcellenpy (Eugene Kougon). With an Introduction by HrNrSt A. ViZETELLY, 
The Dralh-Shop (L'AsSommolr), WUli Introduction by E. A. VIZETULLV. 
The Fat and the Thin. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 
Money. Translated by BRrmST A. VizUteIly. 
The Downfall. Translated by E. A. Vlz^SlXV. 

The Dreaih. Translated by EL12A,CHAfeE. with Eiglit IllusfraHons by JEANNIOT. 
Doctor Paeaal. Translated by E, A. VIZBTELLV, With Portrait of the Author. 
Iionrdes. Translated Vf ERNEST A.~TtZBTELLY. 
Rome. Translated by ERNES* A. ViZETELLY. 
Parle. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

Frultfulnesa (F^condit^l. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A. Vizhthi.lV. 
IS/taify. 

With Zola In England. By Ernest A. Vizetelly. With Four Pottraits. Crown 8vo, doth, 31. 6rf. 

SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

**• For fuller catal oguing, see alphabetical ar rangefttettt, pp. 1-26, 

The Mayfair Library. Post Svo, cloth limp, as. W. per volume. 

Qaips and QulddltlBs. BvW.D.Adams. ^--..... r. ^ ., ,_ 

The Agony Column of ' The Times.' 
Melancholy AnatomUed : Abridgment of burton. 
A Jonrney tUjund My Room, By X. de Maistre. 
Translated by HENRY ATTWELL 



PoetlcM Ingeunitlea. By W. T, DOBSON. 

The Cupboard Fapen. By Fin-Bec. 

W. B. Cftlbert'i Flays. Three Series, 

Soilga of trish Wit and Homoor. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir A Helps. 

Social Freasure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Autocrat of BreaUfaat-Table. By O. w. Holmes. 

Ourloaltlesof OriticJam. By H. J. Jennings. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 

Little Esaftys: from Lamb's Letters. 

rorensTc Anecdotes. By Jacob L arwoop. 



Theatrical Aneodotes. By JACOB LARWOOp. 
Onraelves. By E. Lynn Lii^ton. 
Wltah Stories. By B. LvnK LintON. 
Pastimes and Players. By R. Ma'cgrecor. 
New Paul atad Virginia. By W. H. Mallock. 
Muses of Uayfalr. Edltfed by H. C.Fennell, 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. lBy H. A. Page, 
Puck on Pegasus: By H. C. Fennell. 
Pegasus Be«addled. By H. C. PeKnell. 
Funiana. By Hon. HXjgh Rowley. 
More Fnniana. By Hon. HUGH RJwley. 
The Philosophy of Handwrit^fng. 
By Stream and Bex By William Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- Bool;. By Dr. 
ANDREW Wilson. 



Th6 Golden Library, 

Bongs for Sailors. By W. C. Bennett. 
Lives of the Necromancers. By W. Godwin. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By 

SLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
e for a Chimney Oomer. By Le igh H unt. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. per Volume. 

Scenes of Country Life. By Edward Jesse. 
La Mort d' Arthur : Selections from Maj^lorv. 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
Diversions of the Echo Club. Bayard tavlor. 



Handy Novels. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, xs. 6d, each, 
A Lost Soul. ByW. L. Alden. i Seven Sleepers Of Ephesus. M. E. Coleridge 

Dr PaUiser's Patient. By Grant Allen Taken from the Enemy. By H. New^ olt. 

Monte Carlo Stories. By Joan barreit. The Old Maid's Sweetheart. By A. Sr. AObyn. 

Bla ck Spirits and White. By fe. A. Cram. I Modest Little Sara. By Alan St. Aurvw. 

My Library, printed on laid paper, post Svo, half-Roxburgh e, zs,.6d. each. 
The Journal of Maurice de Gnerln. { Christie Johnstone. By Charles Reade. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. Peg Wofflngton. By Charles Reade. 

Oltaf ion and Examination of William Shalupeare. 

By W. S. LANDOR. I 

The Pocket Library, post Svo, printed on laid paper andhf.-bd.. 2s. each. ^ 



Qastronomy. By Brillat-Savarin. 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank 
Autocrat of the BreakfaSt-Table and The Professor 

at the Breakfast-Table, By O. W. Holmes. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Paaoal. 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. 
Leigh Hunt's Essays. Edited by E. Ollier, . 
The Barber's Ohftlr, By Douglas Jprrolp. 



The Essays of Elia. By CHARLES Lamb. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. By JACOB Larwood, 
The Epicurean, &c. By Thomas Moore. 
Plays by Richard BiiiNSLEY Sheridan. 
QulUver's Travels, &c. By Dean SWIFT. 
Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. 
White's Natural History of Selbome. 



Popular Sixpenny Novels. Medium 8vo, 6d. each; cloth, is. each, 

All Bortn and Conditions orMen. By Walter Months. By Ouipa. 



Besant. 
The Qolden^ Butterfty. By Walter Besant 

and James Rice. 
The Deemster. By Halc Caine. 
The Shadow of a Orlme. By Hall Caine. | 
Antbnina. By Wilkie Collins. 
The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 
The Woman In White. By Wilkie Collins. 
The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 



Under T,^o Flags. By Outda. 

By Proxy. By James payn. 

Peg Wofflngton; and Christie Johnstone. By 

Charles Reade. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles 

Reade. 
It is .Never Too Late to Mend, By, Charlks 

Reads. 
Hard Cash. By Charles Readb, 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions of Novels, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each. 



By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Valerie's Fate. Barbara, Lady's Maid 



& Life Interest. 
Uona'a Choice. 
BvWoman'BWlt. 
The Cost of Her Pride. 
By F. 



and Peeress. 
A FlRht with Fate. 
A Golden Autnmn. 
ICr8.0rlchton'BCredltor. 
M» ALlyEN".— Green as Grass. 
By GRANT ALLEN 



Philistia. [ Bab7lon, 
Strange Stories. 
For a^imle's Sake. 
En skll Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Die. 
This Mortal Coll. 
The Tents of Shem. 



The Qreat Tattoo. 
Dvnaresq'B Daughter. 
Dttchesi of Powysland. 
Blood Boyal. 
I. Greets Masterpiece. 
The SQalljrwag. 
At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Orders. 



By M. ANDERSON. -'OtbeUo-B Occupation. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 
Fhra the Fhmnlcian. I Constable of St. Nicholas. 

By ROBERT BARR. 
In a Steamer Chair. I A Woman Intervenes. 
From Whose Bonrne. i Revenge I 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
Woman of IronBracelets. I tTnder a Strange Mask. 
Fettered for Life. A Missing Witness. 

The Harding Scandal. | Was She Jastlfied t 
By * BELLE. '—Vasliti and Bather. 
By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 



Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 
My Uttle Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 



By Oella'B Arbour. 
CnaplaiA of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Cne of Mr.Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Tears' Tenant. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 



AU Sorts A Conditions. 
The Captains' Boom. 
All In 9. Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 

World Went Well Then. 
Children of Olbeon. 
Herr Fanlns. 
For Faith and I^eedom. 
To CaU Her Mine, 
The Revolt of Man. 
The Bell of St. Padl's; 



The Holy fiose. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 
S.Kathdrlne's bv Tower 
Verbena Camellia, Ac. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Dreams of Avarice. 
The Blaster Craftsman, 
The Ci^ of Refuge. 
A Fountain Sealed. 
The Changeling. 
The Charm. 



By AMBROSE BIERCE— InMidst of Life. 

ByM. McD. BODKIN. 
Dora Hyrl, the Ladr Deteetive 
By PAUL BOURGET.— ALlvingHe. 
By J. D, BRAYSHAW.— Slum Silhouettes. 
By.ROBERT BUCHANAN 



TheNewAbelard. 
Matt. I Rachel Dene 
Master of the Mlnti. 
The Heir of Llnfie. - 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and Wiilte Heather. 
Lady XUpatrlck. 



Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Martyrdom of Madeline 

Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. 

Foxglove Manor. 

The Charlatan. 

R. W. CHAMBER5.-The Xing In Yellow. 

By J. M. CHAPPLE.— The Minor Chord. 

^ By HALL CAINB. . „ 

Shadow of a Crime. | Deemster. I Bon of Hagar. 

By AUSTIN CLARE.— By Else orBiver. 

By ANNE COATES.--Rlo'a Diary. 

^By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Red Sultan. I The Burden of Isabel, 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Transmigration. From Midnight to Mid* 

Blacksmith ft Scholar. night. 
The Village Comedy. . I You Play mo False. 
By WILKIB_C0LL1NS. 



Armadale. [ AfterDark. 
No Name. lAntonina 
BasU. t Bide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. , 
Queen of Hearts, 
gy Mlficellanlei. 



The Woman In White. 
The Law and the Lady^ 
The Haunted Hotel, 
nie Moonstone. 
Man and Wife, 
poor Miss Finch, 



By WILKIE COLLINS 

Mus or Mrs. ? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
' I Bay No.' 
Little Novell. 
The Fallen Leaves. 



_ _ continved. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogue's Life. 
BlindLove. 



M. J. GOLQUHOUN.-Every Inch Soldier. 

By E.H. COOPER. -GeoSory Hamilton 
By V. C. COTES.— Two Glrle on a Barge 
C. E. CRADDOCK.-Hls Vanished Star. 

By H. N. CREL.MN. 
Romances of the Old Seraglio. 

By MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By S. R, CROCKETT and others. 
Tales of Our Coast. 

By B. M. CROKER. 



The Real Lady Hilda, 
Married or Smgle 7 
Two Masters. 
IntheEingdom of Kerry 
Interference. 
A Third Person, 
Beyond the Fale. 
I Jason. 



Diana Barrington, 
Proper Pride. 
A Family Likeness. 
Pretty ^Iss Neville, 
A Bird of Passage. 
'To Let.' I Mr. Jervls. 
Village Tales. 

Some One Else. . _ 

By W. CYPLES,— Hearts of Gold. 
By ALPHON5E DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or. Fort Sal'^tion. 
H. C. DAVIDSON...Mr; Sadler's Daughters, 
By B. DAWS0N.-th9 Fountain of Youth, 
By J. DE MiLLEi— a Castle In Spain. 
By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady pf Tears. t Oiriie'a Lovers. 
By HARRY DE WINDT. 
True Tales of Travel ftnd Adventure. 
By DICK DONOVAN 



I The Mystery of 
I Jamaica Terrace. 
Tales of Terror. 



Man from Manchestef . 
Chronicles of Michael 

Danevitch, i 
Records of Vincent Trill . 

By RICHARD DOWLING. 
Old Corcoran's M&ney. - 

By A. CONAN DOYLE 
The Firm of Olrdlestone. 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A Daughter of To-day. I Vernbn's Aunt. 
By A. EDWARDES.— A Plaster Saint. 
By G. S. EDWARDS'.— Snazelleparilia. 
By Q. MANVILLE FENN 



Cursed by a Fortuns, 
The Case of Ailsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
The New Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed, 
The Tiger Lily. 
The White Virgin. 
Black Blood. 
Double Cunning. ^ 
Bag of Diamonds, Ac 



A Flittered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle. 
Master of Ceremonies. 
Eve at the Wheel, &o. 
The Man with a Shado w 
One Maid's Mischief. 
Story of Antony Grace. 
This Man's Wife. 
In Jeopardy. [n'ng. 
A Woman Worth Win- 



By PERCY FITZGERALD. -Fatal Zero. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

One by One, I Ropes of Sand. 

A Dog and his Shadow. Jack Doyle's Daughter, 

A Real Queen. _1 . 

By HAROLD FREQERIC. 
Setb'B Brother's Wife, I The Lawton Girl, 

By GILBERT. GAUL. 

AStrange Manuscript Found In a Copper Cylindef 

By PAUL GAULOT.— The Red fliirts. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

r. I aih.. Civilian Rha' 



Robin Gray. 
Loving a Dream. 
Of High Degree 

^ By E. 
The. Lost Heuess. 
A'Tftir Colonist. 
The FoBBlcker. 



I The Golden Shaft. 
The Braes cf Yarrow 

GLANVILLE. 

I Th^ Golden Rock. 
\ Tales from the Veld, 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— co»/»/(Hed. 

By B. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Herbert Wwne. 

By Rev. S. BARING QOULD. 
Bed Spider. 1 Eve. 

CECIL QRIPPITH.-Corlnttila MaraElon. 
SYDNEY QRUNOY—Dayi of his Vanity. 

By A. CLAVERING GUNTER. 
& Florida EnchaDtment. 

By OWEN HALL. 
The Track of a Storm. I Jetiam. 

By COSMO HAMILTON 
Glamour of Impossible. | Tliroqrii a Keyhole. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Qreeiiwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 
A Waif of thfrTIalns. A Protfgee of Jack 
A Ward of the Qolden Hamlin's. 
Qate. [Bpringi. Clarence. . 

A Sappho of Oreen Barker s Luck, 
Col. Starbottle's Client. Devil's Ford, [celslor.' 
Susy. I ■ Sally Dows. The Cmsade of the ' £x- 
'eell-Blnzer of Angel'i. Three Partners. 
Tales of TraU and Town Gabriel ODuroy. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. t Dust. 1 Beatrix Randolph. 

Elllce Qaentln. David Foindexter s Dls- 

SebaatTauStrome. appearance. 

Fortnne'BFool. I Spectre 01 Camera. 

By Sir A. HELPS.— Ivap.deBIron. 
By I. HENDERSON.— Agatha Page. 
By G. A. HENTY. ' 

Dorothy's Double. | The Qneen's Cap. 

By JOHN HILL. The Common Ancestor. 

By TIGHE H0PKIN5. 
Twixt Love and Doty. [ Npeents of Carrlconna. 

nie Incomplete Adventurer, 
VICTOR HUGO — The Outlaw of Iceland. 
FERGUS HUME.-Lady from Nowhere. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD 



A Mental Strngele. 
Lady Vemer'B Flight. 
The Bed-House Mystery 
The Three Graces. 
Professor's Experiment. 



The Coming of Chloe. 
Nora Crelna. 
An Anzlons Moment. 
AprilB Lady. 
Peter's Wife. 



A Point of Conscience. I Lovice. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
The Leaden Gasket. I Self- Condemned. 
That Other Person. I Mrs. Juliet. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Honour of Thieves, 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 

By GEORGE LAMBERT. 
The President of Boravia. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Bans-G^ne. 

By ADAM LILBURN. 
A Tragedy in Marble. 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Xhoda Roberts. I The Jacobite. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. -Gideon Pievce. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 



Patricia Kemball. 
Under which Lord? 
'My Love I' | lone. 
Paston Carew. 
Sowing the Wind. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The World Well Lost. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy 



The Atonement of Learn i 

DnndoB. 
The One Too Many. 1 

Dulcle Everton. I 

Rebel of the Family. 
An Octave of Friends. 



A Fair Saxon. 
Llnley Rochford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Camfola. 

Waterdale Neighbours. 
My'Enemy's Daughter. 
MisB Misanthrope. 



Dohna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a^Beason. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Three Disgraces. 



By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 

A London Legend. | The Royal Christopher, 



By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. | Phontostes. 
W. H. MALLOCK.-The New Republic. 
P.&V. MARGUERITTE.-TbeOUaiter. 
By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortoue. I On Brink of a Ghasn. 
In an Iron Grip. I The Siren. 

Dr. Rumsey's Patient, f The Way of a Woman. 
TheVoice oftheOharmer | A Bon of Ithmael. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
Thia Stage of Pools. | Cynthia. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
The Gun-Runner. I The King's Assegai. 

Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. Rensb. Fanning 'sQuest, 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Maid Marian and Robtn Hood, j Golden Idol. 
Basile the Jester. | 7oung Lochlnvar. 

By D.> CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Life's Atonement, 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
Val Btrange. | Hearts. 
A Model Father. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

3y ""_' , . 
The Bishops' Bible. 
One Traveller Returns. . 

By HUME NISBET.-BaUUp r' 
By W. B. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann's- I Billy Bellew. 

Miss Wentworth's Idea, 

By G. OHNET. 

A Weird Gift. | Love's Depths, 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.-The Borceress. 
By OUIDA. 



The Way of the World. 
BobMartln'B Little Girl. 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o^Nalls. 
Tales in Prose ft Verse. 
A Race for Millions. 
ThU Little World. 
md HERMAN. 
I Paul Jones's Alias. 



Held In Bondage 
Strathmore. [ ObandoB. 
Under Two Flags. ' 
Idalla. [Gage. 

Cecil Castlemalne'i 
Tricotrin, | Fuck. 
FoUe Farine. 
A Dog of Flonden. 
Pa^carel. | Bigna. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 



In a Winter City. 
Friendship. 
Moths. I RntBno. 
Pipistrello, f Ariadne. 
A Village Commune. 
Blmbi. I Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Othmar. 
In Marenima. 
Syrlln, | Gmlderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 



By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massmgberd. Under One Roof. 
Less Black than We're The Talk of the Town. 

Fainted. Holiday Tasks. 

A Confidential Agent. For Cash Oniy. 
A Grape from a Thorn. The Burnt Million. 
In Peril and Privation. The Word and the Wlil, 
Mystery of Mirbrldge. Sonny Stories. 
Bv Proxy. ■ A Trying Patinnt.- ^ 

Walter's Word. A Modern Dijk Whlt- 

Illgh Spirits. tington. 

By WILL PAYNE. 
Jerry the Dreamer. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I BSrs. Tregaskis3. 
Christin^Chard. I Nnlma. 

* By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentlna. { Foreigners. | Mrs. Lancaster's BlvoL ' 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weh'd Stories. | A Rich Man's Daughter. 

By AMELIE RIVES. 
Barbara Derlng. I Merlel. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 
The Hands of Justice, i Woman in the Dork. 

By HERBERT RUSSELL. 
True Bine. 
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Thb Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 
By CHARLES READB. 



Peg Wofflngton 



J Johiu&na. 

Hard OMh. 
Clolitar d the E«urtti. 
Kever Too Lat« to Hend 
Tbe Oonne of Trns 

Lore NflTflT Did Run 

Smooth ; and Slnglo- 

hokrt andDoablofaee. 
Autobiography of a 

Thief; Ack of aU 

Trades; A Hero and 

a Martyr : and The 

Wandenng Heir. 

J. RUNCin/lAN.-SUpperBandSheUbaclu. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Ut Shipmate loaiie. 



Srifflth Oannt. 

Lore Uttlo. Love Long. 

The Donbla Marriage. 

Fonl Play. 

Fat melf in His Place 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Eater. 

The Jilt, & othetStories : 
& Oood Storiei of Han 
and other Animali. 

A PerllooB Secret- 

Beadiana ; and Bible 
Characters. 



I the< 



Hound the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'h'sle Head 
A Vojrage to the Oape. 
Booh fertile Hammock. 
Mysteryof 'Ocean Star' 
Jenny Harlewe. 
An, Ocean Tragedy. 
■ I of Two nnBels. 



ATalo c 



Afone'onWldeWlde Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man 7 
Qood Ship 'Mohock.' 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
The Last Entry. 



By DORA RUSSELL—Driftof Fate. 

BAYLE ST, JOHN.-ALewuitlne Family- 

By ADELINE SERQEANT. 

Dr. Endicott's Sxpeximent. 

By OEORQE R- SIM5. 

Once Upon a Christmas Time. I In London's Heart. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. I The Ontsider. ^. ^ 
The Master of Kathfcelly. Beatrice A Benedick. 
Lonjc Odds. I A Kacing Bubber. 

By T, W. SPEIGBT, 



A Secret of the Sea. 

The Orey Monk. 

The Master of Trenance 



By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 



A Fellow of Trlni^, 
The Jnnior Dean. 
Blaster of 8t.Benedlct's. 
To his Own Master. 
QaUantry Bower. 
In Face of the World. 



A Minion of the Moon. 
Secret Wyvem Towera. 
The Doom of Siva 



Orchard Damerel. 
TbB TrevUstt Diamonds. 
The Wooing- of May. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortnne's Gate. 



By JOHN STAFFORD.— Doris andl. 

By R. STEPHENS.— The Omciform Mark. 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Af^lian Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
The Bnicide Clnb. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 
The Tonng Master of Hyson HalL 
By ANNIE THOMAS.— The sirens Web. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Prond Maisie. | The Violin-Player. 



By .FRANCES B. TROLLOPB. 

Like Ships upon Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 
Anne Fnrness. | 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. | Scarboroadi's Family. 
Fran Frohmann. The Land-Leaguers 

Marion Fay. | 

By IVAN TURQENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Noveliits. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



Fndd'nhead Witson. 
The GUded Age. 
Prince and the Panper. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Adventures of 

Huckleberry Finn. 
A Yankee at the Court 

of King Arthur. 
Stolen \iniite Elephant. 
£1,OOO.OCO Bank-note. 



Choice Works. 
Library of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Bonghiog It; and The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The American Claimant. 
AdventuresTomSawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tom Sawyer. Detective 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 
Borled Diamonds. J Mrs Carmlchael's Ood- 

The Blackball Ghosts. desses. I Lady Bell. 
The'Macdonald Lass. -LHachel Langtcn. 
Witch-Wif&. I Sappbira I A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The IJneen against Owen I TheFrlnceof Balklstan 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
A Court Tragedy. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY.-The Scorpion. 
By F. WARDEN.— Joan, the Curate. 
By CY WARMAN.-Exprea8 Messenger. 
By. WILLIAM WESTALL. 



A Queer Bace. 

Ben Clough. 

Kie Old Factory. 

Bed Byvlngton. 

Balph Horbreck's Tru9t. 

Trust-money 

Sons of Belial. 



For Honour and Life. 
A Woman Tempted Elm 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Finches of Snufl. 
Nigel For tesctte. 
Birch Dene. 

The Phantom City. 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 
The Shadow of BUton Fembroofc. 
By C. J. WILLS.— An Easy-going Fellow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Cavalry Life and Begiinental Legends. 
A Soldier's Children. 

By M. WYNMAN.-MyFlirtatlonE. 
By E. ZOLA. 
The Fortune of the Bongons. 
Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 
The Conquest of Plauans. 
The Downfall. | His Excellency. 

The Dream. I Money- I The Dram-Shop. , 
Dr. Pascal. I Lourdes. I Borne. I Paris. 
The Fat and the Thin. Fmltfnhiess. 

By 'Z Z.' 
A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

ftrtemm Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 
Tbe Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. I Confidences. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

BCaid, Wife, or Widow T | A Life Interest. 
Blind Fate. Mona's Choice. 

Valerie's Fate. I By Woman's Wit. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



PhlUetla. I Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
For Hahnie's Bake. 
En all Shades. 
The Backonin« Hand, 
The Devil's Die, 
The Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 



Dumaresq'B Daughter. 
Dnchess of Powysland. 
Blood BoyaL. [piece. 
Ivan Oreet'B Master. 
The Scallywag. 
This Mortal Coll. 
At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Orders. 



By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phoenician. 

BY FRANK BARRETT. 

Found Guilty. 

A Bficoillng Vengeance. 

For Love and Honour. 



John Ford. &c. 
WomEta of IronBrace'ts 
The Hardinir Scandal. 
A Missing:' Witness. 



Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Unton. 
Between Life ft Death. 
Sin of Olga Zassonlich. 
Folly Morrison. 
Ueat. Barnabas. 
Honest Davie. 
A Prodigal's Progress. 

By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley Grange. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Notes. I Chronicles of Ho-man's 

Savage Life. \ Land. 
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Two-Shilung Novels— co«^tHMc4. 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE 

Ready- Money Mortlboy 
My Little eirl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Tulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monk3 of Thelema. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
All Eorte and Condi- Ilia Bell of St. Fanl'i 
tlons of Men. 



By Oella's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. . 
The Se^my Side. 
The Case orMr.Lncraft. 
In Trafolear's Bay. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 



The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
TTncle Jack. 
The World Went Very 

Well Then. 
Children ol Glbeon. 
Herr Fanlne. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
T'> Call Her Mine. 
The Master Craftsman. 



The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyonease. 
S.Eabherlne sDy Tower 
Verbena Camellia Ste- 

phanotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Eebol Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 

Avarice. 
The Revolt of Man. 
In Deacon's Orders. 
The City of Refuge. 



By AMBROSE BIERCE. 

In the Midst of Life. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

Callfomian Stories. 
Gabriel Gonroy. 
Lnck of Roaring Camp. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN 



Flip. I Mamja. 

A Phyllla of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
Ward of Golden Gate. 



The Martyrdom of Ma- 
deline. 
The New Abelard. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Rachel Dene. | Matt. 
Lady Kllpatrlck. 



Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever, 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine, 
Annan Water.", 

By BCCHANAN and MURRAY, 
The Charlatan. 

By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 1 ^he Deemster. 
A Bon of Eagar. | 

By Commander CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the 'Black Prince.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH 
The Adventures of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For the Love of a Laes. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Fanl FerroU. 

Why Paul FerroU Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Souls. | The Red Stitan. 

By C,.;ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Sinister. 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 



Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Mid 

night. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, 



Sweet and Twenty. 
The Village Comedy. 
Ton Play me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar 
Frances. 



Armadale. ] AfterDark. 

Ko Name. 

Antonlna, 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret, 

Queen of Hearts. 

Miss or Mrs. 7 

The New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady 

The Two Destinies. 

The-H%nnted Hotel. 

A Rogue's me. 



My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Mise Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
' I Say No I ■ 
The EvU Genius. 
Little Novels. ■- 
Le^cy of C^m . 
Blind Love. 



By M.sa, COLQUHOUN, 

ich a ~ '" 



By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the OrflatSlnoky Mountains. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair Rdiel. 

By B: M. CROKBR. 

Tillage Tales and Jnngli 



pretty Hlu NeviUe. 
Diana BUTf&gton. 
'To Let.' ^ 



Tragedies. 
Two Kasters, 



Mr, Jervls. 

The Real Lady Hilda. 

Harried or Single 7 

Interferenoe. 



A Bird of Panage, 
Proper Pride. 
A Famtty Likeness. 
A Third Peritbn. 

By W. CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Fort Salvation. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Founliain of Tonth. 

By JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle In Spain. 

By J^ LEITH _pERWENT. 



Circe's Lovers. 
bONOVAN. 

I In the Grip or the Law. 
Jrom Information R«> 
^ ^^ceived. - 
Tracked to.Doom. 
Xlnk hy Link 
Suspicion Aroused. 



Our Lady of Tears. 

By DICK 
The Man-Hunter. 
Tracked and Taken, 
Caught at Last 1 
Wanted 1 
Who Poisoned Hetty 

Duncan 7 • - 

Man from Manchester. Dark Deeds. 
A Detective's Trlttmphs Riddles Bead. 
The Mjrstery of Jamaica Terrace. 
The Chronicles of HlcbAel Danevltch, 

By Mrs. ANNIB EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. ( Archie Lovell. 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty, 

By EDWARD EQQLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By G. MANVILLE PENN. 
The New Mistress. - I The Tiger Lily. 
Witness to the Deed. | The White Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. I Second Mrs. TlUotson. 

Never Forgotten. Seventy -five Brooke 

Polly. ■ street. 

Fatal Zero. I The Lady of Brantome. 

By P. FITZGERALD and others. , 
strange Secrets. 

Bv ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
FUthy Lucre. 

.By R. E, FRANCILLON. 



Sing or Knave? 
Romances of the Law, 
Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog and his Shadow. 



Olympla. 
One by One. 
A Real Qiieen. 

Queen Cophetna. „ 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seths Brother's Wife. I The Lawton Girl. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Fandurang Harl.^ 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Olrhi. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 
A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON 



Rohin Gray. 

Fancy Free, 

For Lack of Sold. 

What will World Say 7 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

In Pastures Oreen. 

Sueen of the Meadow. 
. Heut'B Problem, . 
The Dead Heart. 



In Honotfr Bound. 
Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Tarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
By Mead, and Stream. 
Loving »> Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's ^eltg^t. 



Blood-Iifondy. 
fe"W'Ll-lA^_QILBERT. 



Dr. Austin's' Guests. 
James ^Duka. 



The ,Wi^4 
Monntato' 



Every Inch a Boldlei. 



By ERNEST OLANVILLE. 

It Heiress. | The Fosslcker. 



The Lost Heiress. 
A Fair Colonist, 
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Two-Shilling Novbls— co«/m«erf. 

^ By Rev. S. BARING QOULD. 

feed Spider. t Bve. 

By HENRY GREVILLE. 

A NoUtt Woman. I Nlkanor. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
CorinthlK Jffarazion. 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
The Days of hla Vanity. 

By JOHN HAB3ERTON. 
Braeton'B JSavoa. L Country Lack. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
firery-day tapen- 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under tha Graenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 



Befttrix Randolph. 
Love'-or a Name. 
David Poindexter'g Sia- 

appearance. 
The Spectre of the 

Camera. 



Garth. 

Elllce Qaentin. 
Fortnne's FooL 
Miu Cadogna. 
Bebaatian Stroma. 

^'^' By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

By G. A. HENTY. 
Bvjub tiie Juggler, 

By HENRY HERMAN. 
A Leadlns Lady. 

By HEADON HILL. 
Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL. 
Treawm Telony. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
taie Lover's Creed. __ 

By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
Vhe Bonn of Kahy. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 



A Iblden aU Forlorn. 
In DanuA Vile. 
Marvel. 

AUenial Struggle. 
A Modem fhret. 
April's lady. 
Peter's Wife. 



Lady .Vetnor'B Flight. 
The Bed'Hoose.Mystery 
The Three Gratia. 
Unsatiafoibtory Lover. 
Lady Fatty. 
If ora Crelna. 
Prbfeikor's El:periment. 



By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

Thomicroft'B Model. I Self- Condemned. 
That Other Parson. | The Leaden Casket. 

By WM. JAMESON. 

"'^ "***&# HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Coueen. t Qoeen of Connanght. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Tacts and Fictions. 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. I Fasaion's Slave. 

^ The Wearing of the BeU Barry. 
Green.' I 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

^^^^"'"■By "JOHN LEYS. 

''•""'Sre. LYNN LINTON, 

a'Ke: 



Patricia KembaU. 

The World Well I>olt. 

Under wUch Lord I 

Fasten Carew. 

■My level' 

lone. ■ ' 

Witb a Silken Thread. I 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

^"'"'SrJUSTlN MCCARTHY 



The Atonement of Leam 

Dnndas. 
Bebel«f the Family, r 
Sowing the Wind. 
The One Too Many. 
Dnlcie Everton. 



Dear Lady Disdain. 



Donna Qalzote. 



Waterdale Nelgbhoara. Maid of Athens. 

Mv Bnemy'a Daughter The Comet of a Season. 

APiStSaxoa. ***" '^''■♦-*™ 

L&ley Bcfeliforid. 

MtsgMlaanthxopfl 



The Dictator. 
Bed Diamonds 
The Biddie Bing. 



By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. 

By AGNES MACDONELL. 

Qnaker Conalns. 

By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

The Evil Eye. | Lost Bos&. i 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

A Bomaace of the Nine- 1 The Kew Bepabllc, 
teenth Centnrjr- I 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

The Man who was Good. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 

Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Hatherconrt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
StoriesWeird and Won- 1 From the Bosom of the 

derful. I Deep, 

The Dead Man's Secret. 1 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Fefaon lingular. 
Bqh'Martin'B LittleGirL 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A, Capful o Kails 



A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Plre. 
Val Strange. j Hearts. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
The Way of the World. 
Cynic Fortune. 
A'Blfe'tf Atonement. 
By the Gate of the Sea, 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. I The Bishops' Bible. 
Fanl Jones's Alias. I 

By HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff. I A Song of Sixpence. 

By HUME NISBET. 
' Ball Up I ' I Dr.Bemard St. Vincent. 

By W. E. NORR15. 
Saint Ann's. I Billy Bellow. 

By ALICE O'HANLpN. 
The Trnforeseen. | Chance 7 or Fate 7 

By GEORGES OHNET. 
Dr. Sameau. I A Weird Gift. 

A Last-Love. | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladiea. I The Greatest Heiress In 

The Primrose Path. \ England. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

By GUI DA. 



CamloU.^^ HUGH MACCOLL. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Taoket. 



Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

IdaUa. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Qaatlemalne'BGage 

Tricobriu. 

Puck. 

FoUe Farine. 

A Dog of FUutders, 

Pascuel. 

Slgna. 

Fnncess Kapraxlne. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Prlendflilp. 

By MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and. Simple. 

By EDGAR A. POB. 
The Mycteiy of Marie Boget. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
The Bcanance of a Station. 
The Soul of ConntSES Adrian., 
Outlaw and L&wmaker. I Mrs. Tregaiklss. 
Christina Chard. j 



Two Lit. Wooden Shoes 

Moths. 

Bimhi. 

Ftplstrello. 

A Village CommaQe. 

Wanda. 

Othmar 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

GulldOroy. 

Rnfflno. 

Syrlln. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Oalda's Wisdom, 

.. and Pathos. 



Wit, 
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Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 

By e. C. PRICE. 

Valsntlna. I Mrs. Lancaster'sRlTal. 

The Forelgntrfl. | Gerald. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

UiSD Uaxwall's AflectlonB, 

By JAM6S PAYN, 



Bnntlncfc'i Tutor. 

Mnrphy'B Master. 

A Conu^ Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil'* Tryst, 

The Clylfarde of Olyffe. 

The FoBter Brothera. 

Found Dead. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortanei. 

Humorous Stories. 

£200 Reward. 

A Marine KesMence. 

Mirk Abbey 

By Proxy. 

Under One Soof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyott's Year. 

From Exile. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit. 

The Canon's Ward. 



The Talk of the f own. 
Holiday Tasks. 
A Fdrfect Treaoura. 
What He Cost Her. 
A Confldflutial Agent. 
Glow-worm Tales. 
The Burnt MUtlon. 
Bunny Stories. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Womata's Vengeance. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Like Father, Idke Son. 
Married Beneath Hln. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Less Black than We're 

Fainted. 
Some Frivate Views. 
A Grape trom a Thorn. 
The Mystery of Mir- 

brldge. 
Tha Word and the WUl. 
A Prince of the Blood. 
A Trring Patient. 



By CHARLBS READE, 



It is Never loo Late to 

Mend. 
Christie Johnstone. 
The Double Marriage. 
Put Yourself In His 

Place 
Love Me Little, Love 

Me Long. 
The Cloister and the 

Hearth. 
The Course of True 

Love. 
The Jilt. 
The AutbbioBraphy of 

a Thief. 

By Mrs. J. H 



A Terrible Temptation. 

Foul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 

Hard Cash. 

Bingleheartand Double- 
face.- 

Good Stories of Man and 
other Animals. 

Peg WofiLngton. 

Orlfflth Gaunt. 

A Perilous Secret^ 

A Simpleton. 

Beadiana. 

A Woman-Eater. . 

RIDDELL. 



The Uninhabited Housi. 
The Mystery in Palace 

Gardens. 
The ITun's Curse. 
Idle Tales. 



Weird Stories. 
Fairy Water. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party. 

By AMELIE RIVES. 
Barbara Dering. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 
Womenare Straoigo. | The Woman Jn the Dark 
The Hands of Jusuce. 

By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Schools and Scholars. 
Grace Balmalgn's Sweetheart. 

Uy W. CLARK RUSSELL. 



Bound the Galley Fire. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 

Xn the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Oapa. 

A Book for the Hun- 
mock. ^ ^. 

The Mystery of the 
'Ocean Star.' 

The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. _ 

Bv DORA 

A Country SweetAieart. 



An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone onWideWlde Sea. 
Good Ship ' Mohock.' 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man? 
Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
The Las c Entry. 
RUSSELL. 



By GEORQB AUGUSTUS SALA, 

LSllght and Daylight- 

By GBORQE R. SIMS. 

•r n' nulla Zflnh. 



The Ring of^Bells. ^ 
Uary Jane's Memoin. 
Xuy Jane Married. 
Tales of To-4fay. 
pramas of Life. 

Slnkletop's Crlnu. 
[y Two Wives. 



Zeph. 

Memoirs of ft Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The 10 Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 



By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. | The Plunger. 
Beatrice and Benedick. Long Odds. 
The Master of Rathkelly. | 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 



The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 



Back to Ufa. 

The LoudwaterTragedjr, 

Burgo's Romance. 

Quittance in Full. 

A Husband from the Bea 



By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 



Orchard Damerel. 

In the Faceof theWorld, 

The Tremlett Diamonds. 



A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of St.Benedict's 
To His Own Master. 

By R. A. STERNDALE- 
The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Creesida. | The Violin-Player. 

By WALTER THORNBURY, 
Tales for the Marines. | Old Stories Rotolil. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the I Anne Pumess. 
Bea. I Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 



Fran Frohmann, 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark, 
John Oaldlgate. 
The Way we Live Now. 



The Land-Leaguers. 
The American Senator. 
Mr. Scarborough's 

Family. 
Ooldenuon of Qranpert 



By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Famell's Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEPF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN, 
A Pleasure Trip on ttie ' '" "^ 

Continent. 
The Gilded Age. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Mai^Twain's Sketches. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
Stolen white Elephant. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 
The Brides Pass: The Huguenot Family 



Life on the SCisslsslppl. 
The Prince and the 

Pauper. 
A Yankee at the Court 

of King Arthur. 
The £1,000,000 Bank- 

Note. 



The BlackhVa Ghosts. 
What SheCameThrongh 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Oltoyenne Jaqnellne. 



Burled Diamonds. 
St. Mungo's City. 
Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. | Prince of Balkistan. 
' God Save the Queen I' 

By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 
WASSEftMANN. 

The Marqnis of Oarabas. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trnst-Money. 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends, 

By H. F. WOOD. 

Se Passenger from Scotland Yard, 
e Englishman of the Rne Cain. 
By CELIA PARKER WOOLLBY. 

Rachel Amstrong : or. Love and Theology. 

By EDMUND YATES. 

The Forlem Hope. | Oaitoway. 
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